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**,.. that the minds of the faithful, 
by means of these visible signs of 
religion and devotion may be 
aroused to the contemplation of 
the highest mysteries’’,* we have 
dedicated a rigorously disciplined 
skill, a most exacting chemical 
science, and a profound conviction 
that articles used for sacred pur- 
poses should incorporate in their 
manufacture, purity, dignity and 
fineness of structure. 
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gail, Holy Queen 

Each year on May 31 the whole Catholic world 
will from now on celebrate the feast of Our Lady’s 
Queenship, which His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, was 
solemnly to proclaim in St. Peter’s basilica on Nov. 1, 
Feast of All Saints. It promised to be a profoundly 
moving occasion, preceded by a week-long Mariologi- 
cal Congress in the Holy City and by a week of con- 
sant recitation of the rosary before the ancient paint- 
ing of Our Lady known as “Salus Populi Romani” 
(Salvation of the Roman People). This revered pic- 
ture, painted—according to tradition—by St. Luke and 
discovered in the Holy Land by St. Helena dur- 
ing her search for the True Cross, has hung for cen- 
turies in the basilica of St. Mary Major. At ten o’clock 
in the morning of All Saints’ Day, Masses were to be 
celebrated in St. Peter’s itself and all around the vast 
esplanade in front of the basilica. At 10:45 the Holy 
Father would come down to the basilica from the 
Vatican and receive the homage of the assembled 
Cardinals. He would then deliver an address and 
crown the ancient picture, brought from St. Mary 
Major for the occasion, with a diadem of twelve stars. 
In his Marian encyclical, Ad Coeli Reginam, issued 
Oct. 11, the Holy Father traces the history of devo- 
tion to Mary as Queen back through centuries of de- 
votion in both Eastern and Western Churches. St. 
Ephrem the Syrian was the first to hail Mary with the 
tile “Queen” in the fourth century. The title was 
echoed by St. Gregory Nazianzen, St. Prudentius, St. 
Jerome, St. Peter Chrysologus and St. John Damascene 
from the fourth to the eighth centuries. Our prayer, 
‘Hail, Holy Queen,” and the antiphon, “Queen of 
Heaven, rejoice. Alleluia,” take up the same note in 
modern devotion. Mary, because she is the Mother of 
God, is glorious Queen of heaven and earth. 


Pius XII to criminologists 

Third-degree methods of obtaining a confession 
of guilt have always been looked upon in this country 
as immoral. In fact, the Fifth Amendment aimed to 
make that method of extracting evidence profitless in 
Federal cases by providing that no one “shall be com- 
pelled in any criminal case to be a witness against 
himself.” On Oct. 16, the delegates to the annual gen- 
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Father asked, “today’s justice returned, from many 
sides, and under scarcely masked appearances, to a 
tue torture and, at times, to the more violent trials 
of other days?” The judicial investigation must be 
free from all physical and psychic torture as well as 
narcoanalysis (the use of drugs), and for two rea- 
sons. First, “the gravity, the dignity of justice and 
public authority demand a strict observance of the 
judicial rules for the arrest and interrogation of the 
suspect.” A second reason has to do with the accused. 
Such methods “violate a natural right, even if the 
accused is really guilty.” Besides, “they too often 
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give erroneous results.” The real temptation, as we 
know, is to resort to strong-arm methods when we 
are sure the accused is guilty but haven't the kind of 
evidence that will stand up in court. The Holy Father’s 
warning, plus his warm plea for the rehabilitation of 
the criminal, find an echo in the best traditions of 
American criminology. 


Catholic Africans in the U. S. 

The problems of our Catholic missions are not 
confined to the jungle or to money-raising. The pre- 
cious fruits of a missionary’s labors can be lost by 
an indifferent attitude to foreign students shown by 
folks at home. A veteran missionary in Nigeria, Rev. 
Denis J. Slattery, S.M.A., declared in a recent NCWC 
interview that almost 75 per cent of African Catholic 
students in the United States lose their faith, largely 
owing to the neglect of American Catholics. Not only 
are individuals lost to the Church, but the Church is 
deprived of needed Catholic leadership. The students 
losing their faith are those going to the secular col- 
leges and universities in the United States. Of the 
400 Nigerian students in this country, Fr. Slattery esti- 
mates that 100 are Catholics. Few of the latter attend 
Catholic schools, since scholarships come principally 
from secular institutions. The biggest blow to the 
faith of African students here is the cold social re- 
ception they are accorded. “In other words, they are 
deeply hurt by racial segregation,” he declared, and 
by exclusion from many Catholic organizations. Re- 
turning home embittered, they become a prey to 
leftist influences. Two possible measures would 
greatly help to remedy this situation. One is to fol- 
low the lead of British Catholics by providing a 
well-organized program to aid foreign students from 
all foreign lands. The other is for our Catholic organi- 
zations to provide lists of Catholic places where for- 
eign students can stay and of Catholic homes where 
they will be made welcome for week-ends. The im- 
pression of our country and our Church that these 
young people bring home will be a major factor 
in the coming history of the world. 


Nehru’s Peiping visit 

Prime Minister Nehru’s visit to Peiping does not 
call for the same criticism as Clement Attlee’s trek 
to Red China’s capital. Mr. Attlee, as a responsible 
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political leader in a nation aligned with the United 
States in the cold war, should have realized the added 
strain his jaunt might have put on Anglo-American 
unity. As for India’s Prime Minister, he has made it 
sufficiently clear where his nation stands in the cold 
war. India rejects alignment with either bloc. Hence 
her Prime Minister can feel free to attempt the role 
of mediator. We doubt that Mr. Nehru will accomplish 
anything by way of mediation with Peiping. Yet, as 
reports of his conferences with Foreign Minister Chou 
En-lai filter through to the outside world, there are 
grounds for hoping that some good may come from 
them. Mr. Nehru, it seems, wants commitments from 
Chou En-lai that the Chinese Communist Govern- 
ment will cease directing or supporting Communist 
movements outside China. He also wants the Mao re- 
gime to recognize the right of 12 million overseas 
Chinese to divest themselves of Chinese nationality. 
These demands put Red China on the spot. For, 
while Mr. Nehru is hardly the voice of all Asia, never- 
theless he represents the conscience of a good part of 
the continent. Chou En-lai cannot ignore Pandit 
Nehru without compromising Red Chinese influence 
throughout neutralist Asia. Moreover, the mere fact 
of these representations by India’s Prime Minister 
demonstrates that, for all his deploring of Seato, Mr. 
Nehru does realize where the genuine threat to Asian 
freedom lies. 


Political crisis in Pakistan 

Pakistan’s “palace revolution” of Oct. 24, in which 
Governor General Ghulam Mohammed dissolved the 
Constituent Assembly and proclaimed a state of emer- 
gency, has been brewing for a long time. The surpris- 
ing thing is that the political upheaval has not oc- 
curred long before this. Aside from the normal 
growing pains to be expected in a fledgling nation, 
Pakistan also labors from an unnatural geographical 
handicap. East and West Pakistan are separated by 
1,000 miles of Indian territory, the only unifying 
force being the Mohammedanism professed by 90 
per cent of all Pakistanis. Factional strife with eco- 
nomic and political overtones has been the logical 
outcome of this artificial division. Since 1947, when 
Pakistan became an independent nation, there has 
been an economic imbalance between East and West. 
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East Pakistan, the world’s largest supplier of jute 
has been the revenue-earner, while West Pakistan 
the seat of government and area of greater economic 
improvement, has profited. Earlier this year rebellious 
East Pakistanis expressed their resentment by making 
a clean sweep of the Moslem League, Pakistan’s domi. 
nant political party, and installing a Communist-ip. | 
filtrated united front in their provincial legislature. 
A separatist movement began gathering momentum 
in East Pakistan. In dissolving the Constituent As. 
sembly over the protestations of its president and 
calling for new elections, Ghulam Mohammed’s pwr. } 
pose is to provide for a government more represents. 
tive of Pakistanis, East and West. The free world wil] 
watch with interest the Governor General’s efforts to 
weld together these two areas which Pakistan’s geo. | 
graphical and economic idiosyncrasy threatens to pull 
apart. 





f 


| 


... its import to the West 

Aside from its geographical peculiarity, Pakistan 
is unique in Asia for the pro-Americanism it makes 
no attempt to conceal. It is one of the few Asian na- 
tions which has recognized aggressive communisn | 
as a threat to the security of the Asian continent. For 
the moment, at least, there is no indication that the 
political crisis in Karachi signifies a change in this 
orientation of the country’s foreign policy. The pro- | 
American Mohammed Ali is still Prime Minister. 
Nevertheless, from the viewpoint of the free world, } 
a condition of political instability which threatens 
national disintegration in one of our allies in the cold 
war cannot but be a matter of serious concern. } 
Anglo-Egyptian agreement at last 

In Middle Eastern politics there’s many a slip | 
*twixt the cup and the lip. The final signing on Oct. ; 
19 of the Anglo-Egyptian accord on the Suez Canal 
military base, just three months after preliminary in- 
itialing of the agreement, was therefore quite an ac 
complishment. Ninety days was more than enough 
time for old tensions to reassert themselves and undo 
the treaty. By this pact Britain has agreed to with 
draw her forces from the base within 20 months 
Thereafter British civilian contractors will keep it 
in working condition. The treaty provides for the 
re-entry of British forces in the event of an attack on 
Turkey or any Arab country and for Anglo-Egyptia 
consultation in case of a threat to the area. It will re 
main in force for seven years and is renewable. Bri 
tain, of course, has the worst of the bargain. It is n0 
small thing to agree to withdraw armed forces from 
a base which, even in this atomic era, is presumably 
still useful for the defense of the Commonwealtt 
and the free world. Besides, there is no guarantet 
that the British civilian contractors can expect im 
munity from rabid nationalism any more than couli 
the civilian oil contractors in Iran. Britain no doubt 
wisely weighed these distasteful features of the agree 


ment against the fact that no military base can operate 
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eficiently even in time of war as long as it is subject 
to morale-sapping sabotage by an antagonistic native 
population. Moreover, the signing of the agreement 
gives rise to hope for a new era of more cordial Anglo- 
Egyptian relations and therefore of closer cooperation 
with the West on the part of all the nations of the 
Arab world. 


Recognition of Red China as debate topic 

Until four Nebraska State teachers colleges joined 
in the protest on Oct. 22, it looked as if the objections 
to this year’s national intercollegiate debate question 
might be limited to Catholic colleges. The Speech 
Association of America worded this year’s proposi- 
tion in this way: “Resolved that the United States 
Should Extend Diplomatic Recognition to the Com- 
munist Government of China.” Three Catholic col- 
leges in Ohio refused to accept this topic. The Catho- 
lic Students’ Mission Crusade, meeting at Notre 
Dame, urged its 165 affiliated colleges to refuse to de- 
bate the question. We understand that Catholic col- 
leges, now being polled on the subject, are reacting 
both pro and con about accepting this year’s topic. The 
chief objections to the question are that many college 
debaters consider only the negative side of the propo- 
sition morally defensible und that arguments for 
the affirmative would give Red propaganda a lift. 
Donald McDonald of the Dubuque Catholic Mes- 
senger, however, thought this attitude “foolish.” The 
priest-editor of the Indiana Catholic and Record, in 
its issue for Oct. 22, also “thoroughly disagreed” with 
Catholic objectors. . . . What all this seems to mean 
is that the debatability of the proposition is itself 
debatable. In that case the topic itself is unsatisfactory. 
College debaters should not be asked to uphold a 
side of a proposition they consider immoral, nor even 
to debate an issue one side of which they consider 
immoral. It is irrelevant, in the final analysis and un- 
der existing circumstances, whether the objections to 
this year’s topic are well- or ill-founded. In our opin- 
ion, therefore, the Speech Association of America 
would be well-advised to offer its members an alterna- 
tive debate topic. 


Unemployment insurance or annual wage? 

No one was too surprised when the Business Ad- 
visory Council, concluding its fall meeting at Hot 
Springs, Va., assured Secretary of Commerce Weeks 
that business in 1955, though not quite reaching 1953 
levels, would be better than it has been this year. 
For some time now business spokesmen have been 
saying that the economy is showing clear signs of 
pulling out of the recession and that the improvement 
will carry over into 1955. What was surprising about 
the Hot Springs meeting was the indication that 
American business is prepared to support an Admin- 
istration drive both for expansion of unemployment 
insurance coverage and an increase in payments. In 
an off-the-record session on Oct. 22, Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell is reported to have told the assembled busi- 


nessmen that a better unemployment-insurance sys- 
tem would reduce union pressure for a guaranteed 
annual wage. It would, explained the Secretary, sat- 
isfy the widespread desire for greater income security 
which is sparking the annual-wage drive. Though im- 
proving unemployment insurance would mean higher 
payroll taxes, council members thought that business 
would prefer that evil to what they consider the much 
worse evil of guaranteed wages. This development 
has special significance because the 200 top-fight 
executives who are members of the Business Advisory 
Council represent the nation’s leading business cor- 
porations. Their support would be influential in State 
legislatures, which, under the present Federal-State 
set-up, have jurisdiction over the amount and duration 
of unemployment insurance payments. 


Stock-purchase plans and picketing 

Organized labor won two victories recently in the 
legal area which might well turn out to be of doubt- 
ful value. In a case involving the Richfield Oil Cor- 
poration and the CIO Oil Workers, the National Labor 
Relations Board decided that the company’s stock- 
purchase plan was bargainable. Like pensions and 
group health plans, the stock-purchase plan, said the 
board, falls under the headings “wages” and “condi- 
tions of employment” as set down in the Taft-Hartley 
Act. Under the Richfield plan, employes can author- 
ize payroll deductions for the purchase of stock. The 
company adds certain amounts to each employe’s 
account. Angry at the board’s decision, Richfield an- 
nounced that it would appeal to the courts. It contends 
that permitting unions to bargain on the terms of a 
stock-purchase plan is an infringement of the rights 
of owners and managers. Unless the boards’s decision 
is reversed, chances are that there will be no additions 
to the list of thirty or more corporations which now 
have stock-purchase plans . . . Labor’s second victory 
was won in New York State when the Court of Ap- 
peals decided by a 4-to-3 vote on Oct. 22 that organi- 
zational picketing is lawful and therefore not to be 
enjoined by the courts. This is a type of picketing, 
says organized labor, aimed at persuading workers to 
join a union. Management claims that the real intent 
is to exert pressure on employers to force unwilling 
employes to become unionists. Whoever is right, this 
is one type of picketing, especially when directed at 
small firms, for which the public has little sympathy. 
Labor would be acting wisely in making very sparing 
use of it. 


Anniversary of “Black Tuesday” 

One jubilee most Americans had no interest in 
commemorating last week was the silver anniversary 
of the horrendous crash in Wall Street which occurred 
on Oct. 29, 1929. Scars of this greatest economic 
disaster in our history still remain. Older readers will 
recall how in the halcyon days of the late 1920's 
millions of Americans came to believe with Herbert 
Hoover that the day had dawned when “poverty shall 
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be banished from this nation.” Such was their confi- 
dence that they bought stocks madly, mostly on 
credit, in the secure expectation that prosperity 
through speculation had become practically auto- 
matic. On Sept. 19, 1929 the N. Y. Times’ composite 
index of 50 representative stocks stood at a record 
average of $311.90 a share. During the following 
week, there was a break of 18 points. That was the 
first warning convulsion. After a shortlived, partial 
recovery, the market sank again. On Oct. 23 the 
Times’ index stood 50 points below the September 
highmark. Thereafter the convulsions came faster 
until, on Oct. 29, the market collapsed. On that 
“Black Tuesday” more than 16 million shares were 
frantically thrown on the Exchange. The Times’ index 
plummeted to 199. Now that stocks have once again 
attained 1929 levels, one wonders sometimes whether 
history will repeat itself. Most economists think not. 
The speculative fever is much lower now; the econ- 
omy is healthier; and big institutional investors, which 
follow stable, long-range policies, play a bigger part 
in the market. Most important of all, in many, many 
minds the tragic lesson of 1929, which millions of 
Americans had ample time to ponder during the 
grim years of poverty that followed, has not yet been 
forgotten. 


Sisters in the history of nursing 

On Oct. 15, 1854, on twenty-four hours’ notice, ten 
Irish nursing sisters, five each from Mother Aiken- 
head’s Sisters of Charity and Mother McAuley’s Sis- 
ters of Mary, joined Florence Nightingale’s small band 
of twenty-seven nurses. They set out for the battle- 
fields of the Crimea and the terrifying neglect and 
disorder of the army hospitals at Scutari. The 100th 
anniversary day of their departure was celebrated at 
St. John and St. Elizabeth Hospital in London with 
a solemn high Mass. The remembrance of the heroic 
work of these sisters amidst the appalling hospital 
conditions of the time should recall to grateful people 
everywhere the long history of Catholic sisters in the 
devoted care of the helpless and suffering. In the 
Americas, Spanish sisters were at work as early as 
1524 in the hospitals of Mexico. Jeanne Mance and 
the Sisters of St. Joseph established their famous Hotel 
Dieu in Montreal in 1659. During the U. S. Civil War, 
the Sisters of Charity, Sisters of the Holy Cross, Sisters 
of Mercy, Sisters of St. Joseph, the Ursulines and the 
members of several other Sisterhoods became known 
as the “angels of the battlefield.” Today, when hos- 
pital practice and training of nurses is highly special- 
ized, the sisters have kept pace with scientific ad- 
vances. In the United States now almost 200 different 
groups of sisters are responsible for more than 1,500 
Catholic hospitals in which they engage in 168 dif- 
ferent types of work. Many non-Catholics have been 
generous in praise of the sisters’ selfless devotion to 
suffering humanity. The secret of their success is still 
found in the love of one’s fellow man for the love of 
God. 
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POLITICAL MOTIVES OF VOTERS 

In contemporary writings about why people vote 
as they do, the answer is usually given as self-interes 
chiefly economic self-interest. Students of contempo. 
rary American politics allow their attention to he 
monopolized by the very effective pulling and hay. 
ing of pressure-groups. 

It might seem odd to invoke the 18th-century Scot. 
tish philosopher David Hume against these moden 
pragmatists. For Hume was himself an out-and-out | 
empiricist. His empiricism vitiated his treatment of 
metaphysics, it is true. But it made him a very shrewd | 
observer and analyst of political behavior. 

In his short essay “Of Parties in General” (174]) 
the 30-year-old Scot observed that citizens support ; | 
political party for various reasons. 

The first is self-interest. One can hardly question | 
the importance of this motive. The backbone of party 
organizations consists of the faithful who have re. | 
ceived jobs through political patronage. All told 
American governments today employ over five mil- 
lion people. Even though most of them are on civil 
service, we know that many feel they are bette 
treated by one party than another, and vote their self. 
interest. So do their families and relatives. Then there } 
are all those who do business with government and 
contribute to party coffers to keep it. 

Self-interest reaches almost the total electorate in | 
one way or another. Every voter is personally affected | 
by public policies: labor by labor laws, farmers by | 
farm policies, businessmen by all sorts of taxes, doc. } 
tors by public-health policies and everyone by ger- | 
eral taxation, peace-or-war policies and all policies 
affecting national prosperity. 

Nevertheless, political principle, the second factor | 
in Hume’s analysis, still plays a decisive role in voting, | 
even apart from immediate self-interest. Some voters 
are convinced internationalists; others are convinced } 
nationalists. Some favor a large measure of state in- | 
tervention in economic and social affairs as a matter | 
of principle; others fear this intervention has gone to0 | 
far for the good of the country. 

In many cases convictions about these and other | 
political principles carry more weight with individual 
voters than any immediate self-interest. Moreover, 
self-interests conflict. In such cases a voter has to 
broaden his perspective. At least to some extent, his 
final weighing up of all the issues usually includes 
some element of political principle. Self-interest, we 
should remember, need not always be at odds with) 
political principles. In the long run, public policies 
based on proper principles should help build up 
better country for all. 

Hume’s third factor is predilection for a politicd 
leader. This motive also unquestionably affects votin{ 
habits. “I Like Ike” sums it up. Even if self-interest ‘| 
present, allegiance to a personality mitigates a0 
sometimes overshadows it. 

These three motives, then, alone and in combi} 


tion, help us to understand voting habits. R.C.H. | 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 








At this writing, some days before the election, there 
was considerable speculation in Washington, and no 
doubt around the country, as to whether the sudden 
Republican “new look” on the congressional campaign 
at the last moment would turn the tide revealed by 
so many polls. Prior to that, the lines were fairly 
well laid down by the President himself: he and 
his program were the electoral issues, and candidates 
were to win or lose on their past and present allegi- 
ance to those issues. 

As to practice, the President himself would hold 
aloof from local candidacies and confine his speeches 
to generalities. The Vice President, as President of 
the Senate, would tour the country plugging the 
dikes for any Republican candidate who was threat- 
ened by defeat. It seemed to work fairly well at the 
beginning. 

But suddenly, as the deadline approached, things 
changed. The country at large became aware of the 
change when Sen. Irving Ives, usually the most mild- 
mannered and urbane of men, came out in the Gov- 
emship campaign in the crucial State of New York 
with a series of sensational charges culled from the 
past life of his opponent, Averell Harriman. The 
change had begun before that in other places. 

In Wyoming, former Sen. Joseph C. O'Mahoney, 
running again after his defeat in 1952, was branded 
Foreign Agent No. 783 because he had registered as 
representative of Cuban sugar interests and was one 
of the attorneys of record for Owen Lattimore. In 
Montana, Sen. James Murray was depicted as “soft 
on communism.” (He is one of the most anti-Com- 
munist persons I know.) In Colorado, Rep. John 
Carroll, running for the Democratic Senate seat va- 
cated by Edwin C. Johnson, was the subject of vicious 
personal attacks. In California, Rep. Robert Condon, 
running for re-election, was accused of worse than 
the soft-on-communism issue. In Illinois, Sen. Paul 
Douglas, an economist, running for re-election, was 
subjected to personal attacks for being a “leftist.” 

The President himself, though on occasion he de- 
scended to the partisan arena, never, so far as I 
know, spoke an unkind word against the Democrats, 
on whom he may depend for the rest of his program, 
though others of his Cabinet did. His “non-political” 
speeches were usually adroit propaganda for his Exec- 
utive establishment. {ow much good they did 
harassed legislative candidates nobody will know. 

Did all this change votes? Again, nobody knows. 
It has been taken as axiomatic by political profes- 
sionals that hard-core party followers make up their 
minds immediately candidates are named; the inde- 
pendents and switch voters by September 15. The 
test is window dressing. Witrrp Parsons 


UNDERSCORINGS 











The annual Thanksgiving clothing collection spon- 
sored by the bishops of the United States will be 
held this year Nov. 21-28. Most Rev. Karl J. Alter, 
Archbishop of Cincinnati and chairman of the Ad- 
ministrative Board, NCWC, appealing for generosity 
on the part of Catholics, noted that last year’s collec- 
tion brought in 10.4 million pounds of clothing. War 
Relief Services-NCWC has general charge of the 
drive and distribution of the clothing. 

p The Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D. C., will hold a Marian convocation Nov. 15-16. 
The convocation will begin with the celebration of 
a solemn pontifical Mass by Most Rev. Bryan J. 
McEntegart, rector of the University, in the National 
Shrine of the Immaculate Conception. In morning 
and afternoon sessions, and in sermons at Masses and 
Benediction, theologians, liturgists and specialists in 
the arts will discuss Mariological themes. The con- 
vocation will close with a solemn pontifical Mass cele- 
brated on the evening of Nov. 16 by His Eminence 
Edward Cardinal Mooney, Archbishop of Detroit. 
wm Arnold Lunn and Francis J. Sheed, noted British 
authors and speakers, will meet in debate in New 
York Nov. 19, at 8 P.M. in McKinnon Hall, 46 East 
84th Street. The question will be: “Is it better to be 
a born Catholic or a convert?” Mr. Lunn, a convert, 
will defend the affirmative; Mr. Sheed, a born Catho- 
lic, will take the negative. Moderator of the debate 
will be Rev. Robert I. Gannon, S.J., pastor of St. 
Ignatius Church, New York, and former president 
of Fordham University. The debate is sponsored by 
the Newman Club of Hunter College, 695 Park Ave., 
New York 21. Tickets: $1, at Catholic bookstores or 
from the Newman Club. 

B Dr. Charles G. Fenwick, director of the depart- 
ment of international law of the Pan American Union, 
has been selected to receive the 1954 Peace Award 
of the Catholic Association for International Peace. 
The award will be conferred in Washington, D. C., 
Nov. 18. It is given annually to “an American whose 
outstanding achievements have helped further the 
Christian principles of justice and charity in inter- 
national life.” Dr. Fenwick served as U. S. delegate 
to a number of Inter-American governmental con- 
ferences, including the 1948 Bogota conference which 
drafted the charter of the Organization of American 
States. He is the author of International Law (1924, 
1948), Inter-American Regional System (1949) and 
other books in the international field. 

B Figures in the 1954-55 budget of New South 
Wales, Australia, show that Catholic schools wilksave 
that State about $16.8 million during the financial 
year, according to an Oct. 16 NC dispatch quotikg 
the Sydney Catholic Weekly. se 
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Dulles reports on Paris 


The important immediate result of the agreements 
signed in Paris on October 23 is, as Secretary Dulles 
said, the demonstration that power of decision and 
power of action have not deserted our friends in 
Europe. The real danger of the collapse of EDC by 
the vote of the French National Assembly on August 
30 was that it might set off a wave of discouragement 
and divided counsel leading to complete disunity 
in the West and the bankruptcy of United States 
policy. 

The end of EDC was followed, on the contrary, by 
determined and sincere efforts to rediscover a new, 
more acceptable plan to achieve essentially the same 
objectives. The free states of Europe rose to the 
challenge. To the surprise and relief of the negotiators 
at Paris, Premier Mendés-France and Chancellor 
Adenauer even reached agreement on the thorny Saar 
problem. The result is that Europe again has an 
agreed-upon program of action for its common pros- 
perity and security. With this comes a new confidence 
and new energy. 

In his report to the President and Cabinet on Octo- 
ber 25, televised for the benefit of the whole country, 
our tireless and obviously pleased Secretary of State 
said he thought that the hopes the American people 
had put in EDC could now be “honorably and 
honestly” transferred to the new plan. From the view- 
point of European defense, indeed, the United States 
has cause for satisfaction. The integration of Ger- 
many’s yet untapped military potential into the de- 
fense of the West is provided for through the entry 
of the German Federal Republic into Nato. This will 
bring half a million men into the Nato defense sys- 
tem. Nato’s own powers have been widened. Many 
consider the new system to be even more effective 
militarily than the projected European Army. 

It is true that the military advantages are some- 
what offset by the political disadvantages. In a cer- 
tain sense, as one French critic has complained, the 
Pentagon has been victorious over the State Depart- 
ment. That is to say, the supranational features of 
EDC have been either eliminated or subordinated to 
what is now essentially a military coalition of the 
western powers. Yet the structure of a supranational 
organization has not entirely disappeared. There will 
be a Western European Union based on a revised 
Brussels Treaty of 1948. The new union will have a 
council which can act on less than unanimity on 
many important matters. It appears that the Union 
will be bicameral, with an assembly chosen by the 
national Parliaments or even elected by direct vote. 
We can hope that these are bridgeheads to a true 
European union and not merely vestigial remains of 
a rejected idealism. 

Gratification over the quick recovery after the EDC 
débacle should not lead any one to overlook the fact 
that these agreements must be ratified by the respec- 
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EDITORIALS 











tive Parliaments. The agreement on the Saar seems 
to have shocked many Germans. Dr. Adenauer may 
have cause to regret his concessions. We are yet to 
see whether the French deputies think M. Mendeés. 
France has obtained suffici.nt guarantees against re. 
vival of German militarism to compensate for the 
rebirth of a German army and Bonn’s entry into Nato, 

But the most serious obstacle, in both France and 
Germany, is the fear that the finalizing of the Paris 








agreements might render any agreement with the | 


Soviet Union impossible and thus heighten the ten- 
sion of the cold war. Moscow has revealed its strategy 
by proposing new conversations on German unifica- 
tion among the four powers. These, of course, would 
entail postponement of action on the Paris accords. 

Sir Winston Churchill has shown that Britain, for 
one, will not be taken in. We hope that his example 
will be followed on the Continent. The policy of 
negotiating from strength has proved itself. Quick 
ratification, rather than kill all chances of settlement, 
should promote relief in the cold war. 


Role of morality 
in foreign policy 


George F. Kennan’s lectures on Realities of American 


Foreign Policy, reviewed in its political aspects in 
this issue, again raise an intriguing, as well as in- 
portant, question, but one much too broad for treat- 
ment in our book-review section. This is the role of 
moral standards in shaping foreign policy. A discus- 
sion of Mr. Kennan’s views on this question, as ex- 
pressed in his first book (American Diplomacy: 1900- 
1950. University of Chicago Press, 1951), appeared in 
these pages some time ago (Am. 1/19; 3/29/52). 

In his new book Mr. Kennan again takes the posi- 
tion that “we cannot, when it comes to dealings be- 
tween governments, assign to moral values the same 
significance we give them in personal life.” On this 
subject, he maintains, he has been “widely misunder- 
stood.” This time he wants to “make myself quite 
plain” (p. 47). The effort, however, seems beyond 
him. 

The trouble starts with Mr. Kennan’s concepts of 
personal morality. In a lecture he gave last December 
before Princeton undergraduates, as the opening ad- | 
dress in a series on “Christianity Re-examined,” he 
tried to spell out his personal religious beliefs. The 
text of this address was published in the Princeton 
Alumni Weekly for February 12, 1954. 
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The moral philosophy of our former Ambassador to 
Russia and former chairman of the State Department’s 
Policy Planning Staff seems to be a nebulous blend of 
distant echoes of traditional Christian moral standards 
and modern “civilized” sentiments—chiefly of “sympa- 
thy and concern for those around [us].” It is highly 
psychologized. For example, he sums up Christ's 
teaching in the odd formula that “man must learn to 
become a father to himself, a father to his species 
_,. His attempt to guide young Princetonians in 
sexual morality consists of such counsel as “not to 
mess up Our own lives more than we need to...” 
As a moral philosopher, we fear, Mr. Kennan is com- 
pletely at sea. He cannot make contact with any ob- 
jective moral standards, even of personal living. 

It is not surprising, then, that he plumps for “real- 
im” (the “national interest,” etc.) as opposed to 
“legalistic” and “moral” (or “moralistic”) guideposts 
in the formulation of foreign policy. Who wouldn't, 
if he conceived morality in terms of “asceticism” and 
“supererogation”’? One can agree with him that it is 
often impossible to decide who is morally right or 
wrong in international conflicts and that, in any case, 
legal procedures cannot solve most political conflicts. 

Despite his want of any definable system of ethics, 
however, Mr. Kennan urges upon his countrymen a 
foreign policy which is highly moral. He rules out 
violence as anything more than a defensive method 
which accomplishes little of permanent, constructive 
value. His aim is always peace, no matter how long or 
how patiently we must pursue it. He insists on our 
being “realistic.” But “realism” in his sense is almost 
identical with the intellectual and moral virtue of 
prudence. 

This virtue, as an essential component of practical 
morality, seems to have escaped Mr. Kennan. Because 
of such gaps in his intellectual system, he opens him- 
self to the charge of preferring expediency to law and 
morality. Like Moliére’s M. Jourdain, he speaks moral- 
ity without knowing it. 


Vietnam: another China? 


President Eisenhower’s October 24 note to Premier 
Ngo Dinh Diem of South Vietnam is strikingly remi- 
niscent of the famous State Department White Paper of 
1949 which sought to explain away the fall of China 
to the Reds. The President made it clear that unless 
the Government of South Vietnam undertook “indis- 
pensable reforms” its Premier could not expect United 
States aid. Similar sentiments in regard to China ex- 
pressed in the White Paper have always been adduced 
by extremists as proof that the United States was 
engaged in a barefaced sellout of Chiang Kai-shek 
during the critical years of the Chinese civil war. 
Endemic corruption, they make out, while deplorable, 
Was understandable and should never have been used 
as a standard for determining the extent of United 
States aid to China. 

Apart from whether or not the White Paper merits 





approval in all the aspects of its approach to postwar 
Chinese-American relations, the fact remains that to- 
day we face internal problems in South Vietnam simi- 
lar to those which complicated the issue of United 
States aid to China. The same question arises to 
plague us. Can we, in justice to the American tax- 
payer, pour money into a Government which as yet, 
despite all our willingness to help, has given no indi- 
cation of ability to use our aid for the benefit of its 
people? Apparently President Eisenhower feels this 
to be a valid consideration even in dealing with a 
country where the threat of a Communist take-over 
is more immediate than anywhere else in the world. 

It is no secret that both State and Defense Depart- 
ments view the internal situation in South Vietnam 
with alarm. Intrigue and counter-intrigue are rife. 
Premier Ngo Dinh Diem is virtually a prisoner in his 
own residence while a short-sighted struggle for per- 
sonal power among political groups and religious sects 
rages. From the French Riviera, Bao Dai, theoretically 
Head of State, has intervened to place army and 
police in the hands of the Binh Xuyen, an organiza- 
tion which controls gambling and other shady conces- 
sions in the Saigon area. The atmosphere is hardly 
one conducive to the development of the “strong, 
viable state capable of resisting attempted subversion 
or aggression through military means” which Presi- 
dent Eisenhower set down in his note to Ngo Dinh 
Diem as the primary objective of our aid. Moreover, 
French intrigue in support of anti-Government fac- 
tions, if a fact, as charged by American aides in Sai- 
gon, would render the situation impossible. 

A week previous to the Eisenhower note, Sen. Mike 
Mansfield submitted a report to the Senate on his visit 
to Indo-China. The report contained a jarring bit of 
advice. The Senator proposed that if Ngo Dinh Diem 
is forced out of office because of Vietnamese political 
feuding, the United States consider the immediate 
suspension of aid to South Vietnam and the French 
forces there. 

These are hard words which could shatter whatever 
morale is left in free Vietnam. Yet, taken in the proper 
spirit, they could encourage the Vietnamese to put an 
end to the senseless factional strife which is making a 
sham of free government in their country and is 
steadily alienating their people. They already have 
one advantage over the unfortunate Nationalist Gov- 
ernment of China. The Geneva agreement at least put 
an end to the military phase of the struggle for Indo- 
China. It gave the nationalist leaders of Vietnam a 
breathing spell to put their house in order before the 
agreed-upon elections two years hence. But, in the 
meantime, only they can brake a deterioration bound 
to leave all of Vietnam ripe for Communist plucking. 

Against this background an American policy of aid 
based on internal reform is the only sensible one. But 
no matter how much aid we give, no free government 
can stand without the confidence of its people. Thus 
far the Government of South Vietnam has failed to 
achieve that necessary condition for survival. 
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Dealing with depressions 


Historians have no doubt carefully filed away for 
future reference the text of Dr. Arthur F. Burns’ 
address on October 18 to the Economic Club of 
Detroit. Not that there was anything particularly 
novel in what the chairman of the President’s Council 
of Economic Advisers had to say. Dr. Burns’ predeces- 
sors in his high office, together with the vast majority 
of economic thinkers, have been saying substantially 
the same thing for some years now. What added spe- 
cial significance to this address was the fact that in 
the minds of conservative people it gave respectability 
to a theory of economics and of government which 
only a quarter-century ago they widely regarded as 
radical and unorthodox. 

Reviewing the economic policies which the Admin- 
istration has pursued during the past fourteen months 
of recession, Dr. Burns noted that they represent a 
complete break with theories “that had a considerable 
vogue in earlier times.” It seems difficult now to be- 
lieve that “orthodox” thinking once required that a 
contraction in economic activity be met by higher 
taxes, that the budget be balanced, that interest rates 
be raised, spending discouraged and bank loans 
called. This thinking assumed that the only way to 
cure an ailing economy was to let it go through the 
wringer until all the excess inventories and capacity 
had been squeezed out. The cost in lost production, 
bankruptcies and unemployment was admittedly high, 
but that price had to be paid for a sound economy. 

We now proceed, said Dr. Burns, to do just the 
opposite of what was formerly recommended. The 
Administration responded to this recession by advocat- 
ing tax cuts, maintaining an unbalanced budget, re- 
ducing interest rates, raising social-security benefits 
and generally encouraging spending. No government 
these days, he explained, can do less: 

Today it is no longer a matter of serious con- 
troversy whether the Government should play 

a positive role in helping to maintain a high level 

of economic activity. What we debate nowadays 

is not the need for controlling business cycles, but 

rather the nature of governmental action, its 

timing and its extent. 

Though it would be too much to expect that we shall 
ever reach complete agreement on the nature, timing 
and extent of government intervention in the econ- 
omy, we must not overlook the obvious fact that 
politics tend to sharpen such differences as do exist. 
Dr. Burns told his audience, for instance, that govern- 
ment should avoid “make-work” schemes to take up 
the slack in unemployment and should rather concen- 
trate on such assets as highways. With that advice 
no one is likely to disagree. No one is likely to deny, 
either, the need “to handle cautiously the fuel of infla- 
tion.” But on such matters as the respective emphasis 
to be given to consumption and investment, or to 
government spending and tax relief, there will always 
be some disagreement. 
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These differences should not dampen the prudent 
hope that if government acts alertly and wisely, we 
shall, in Dr. Burns words, “avoid in the future the 
business depressions that have marred our brilliant 
record of free enterprise in the past.” 


“Book Find’’ better unfound 
“To paraphrase Mark Twain, everybody nowadays 
talks about ‘human nature,’ but nobody ever says any- 
thing about it.” So states Weston LaBarre, associate 
professor of anthropology at Duke University, in the 
blurb about his new book, The Human Animal ( Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press), currently being distributed 
to members of the Book Find Club. 

Mr. LaBarre is determined that this vagueness must 
cease; he will say something about human nature. He 
does indeed—and it ‘is quite something. “Anthropol- 
ogy, psychiatry, linguistics and human biology,” we 
hear, “have each of them interesting things to tell us 
about man. But it is only when all these are put to- 
gether into a whole that a clear and unexpected pic- 
ture of almost startling consistency emerges.” 

Apparently, to judge from Mr. LaBarre’s book, 
philosophers, theologians, artists and mystics have had 
nothing to say about human nature. But from the 
anthropologists, biologists, etc., as Mr. LaBarre assem- 
bles the testimony, we know that “man has human 
nature because of his unique traits as an animal 
species’—i.e., man is nothing more than a superior 
animal. 

From this fundamental assumption it follows that 
“morality is not an absolute,” as Homer W. Smith, 
professor of physiology at the New York University 
College of Medicine, approvingly says in his review 
of the book in the Book Find News. It is merely, con- 
tinues Mr. Smith, “a chosen and hoped-for, a contin- 
gent geometry for triangulating one’s course through 
one’s culture and the world reality.” 

That Mr. Smith does not exaggerate Mr. LaBarre’s 
grossly materialistic thought becomes evident in the 
following passage from the book regarding morality: 


If we will nevertheless insist, beyond all our 
evidence, that somewhere there exists disem- 
bodied Will, gutless Spirit, brainless Mind and 
organless Organism (or a non-human Father)— 
then that is our self-chosen moral paedomorphy, 
and we must still take the consequences. 


This is objective blasphemy. It is not surprising- 
though it is ominous—that one professor can write it 
and another professor praise it. But it is surprising 
and flatly damnable that a book club which services 
thousands of indiscriminate readers should promote 
a book which, as much as any subversive, could un- 
dermine the foundations on which this nation—0I 
any free nation—must rest. 


The author should examine the complete evidence, ' 


and not merely the “evidence” of materialistic scien- 
tists. And the Book Find Club should certainly e- 
amine its policies. 
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H-bomb6 creates 


Japan-U. S. fission 





Richard L-G. Deverall 





On MARCH 1, 1954, the United States exploded a 
hydrogen bomb in the now world-famous Bikini area. 
The blast was so terrific that even official observers 
were astounded. 

One unofficial observer of that blast was Akichi Ku- 
boyama, a 40-year-old Japanese wireless operator on 
the No. 5 Lucky Dragon. This was a 99-ton fishing boat 
operating out of Yaizu, a small fishing village in Shi- 
moka Ken, which is dominated by the incomparable 
Mount Fuji. Reported Kuboyama: 

It was about 4 P. M. I saw the sky over the 
horizon becoming as light as at sunrise. The phe- 
nomena lasted for about three minutes. For ten 
minutes I heard a dull sound resembling that of a 
bomb explosion. Three hours later, dark ashes fell 
all over the boat. At that time we drank sake [Jap- 
anese rice wine] but were not intoxicated. On the 
second day, some crew men reported they had 
headaches. On the third day, the skin turned black 
where ashes had contacted it. About ten days later, 
big boils began to form. 


Six months later Kuboyama lay deathly ill in a Tokyo 
hospital. He passed into a coma, but rallied remarkably 
and by early September it seemed he would recover. 
Both left- and right-wing organizations throughout 
Japan had played up Kuboyama’s impending death as 
evidence of American atrocities against the Japanese. 
Japanese newsreels offered almost weekly coverage 
of the first victim of Bikini. But he did not die. After 
that Kuboyama faded from the news. 

Then on September 23, during the evening which 
marked the end of the autumnal national holiday, Ku- 
boyama breathed his last. There were no papers printed 
that night, but early next morning the newspaper boys 
were pounding the pavement, jingling bells to sell 
their gogai (extras ) announcing the end of the first vic- 
tim of the American H-bomb. 

The Japanese reaction, right, left and center, was 
typified by that of Sanjiro Masuda, another of the 23 
crew members of the No. 5 Lucky Dragon: “I don’t 
want to be a guinea pig!” 

Kuboyama symbolizes a dramatic turning point in 
American-Japanese relations. But before examining the 
aftermath of the Bikini tests, let us recall the period 
after Hiroshima. 

Before the atomic bomb was dropped, American 
planes dropped warning leaflets over Hiroshima. Most 
people thought the warning was just a bluff. On the 
morning of August 6, 1945 that first terrible bomb ex- 
ploded over Hiroshima. Initial casualties were an- 
nounced at 80,000 Japanese. Those wounded who lived 
were the unlucky ones, for eventual death was slow and 





Mr. Deverall has spent many years in the Far East 
since the war, as chief of the Education Branch 
under the U. S. Occupation (1946-48) and latterly 
as representative in the Orient of the AFL’s Free 
Trade Union Committee. In a letter from Tokyo on 
Oct. 21, he indicates that the anti-American feelings 
stirred up by our H-bomb experiments are, if any- 
thing, growing stronger. 


painful. As in the case of Kuboyama, seeming recovery 
came just before a sudden relapse and death. 

A total of 200,000 victims were ultimately counted 
at Hiroshima. The Nagasaki bomb, which was deto- 
nated almost directly over the largest Roman Catholic 
church in the Orient, was hardly necessary. Russia 
had entered the war. Japan quickly surrendered. 

From that time until the ending of the U. S. occupa- 
tion in April of 1952, the Japanese press could not pre- 
sent any photographic evidence of what happened 
either at Nagasaki or Hiroshima, other than reprinting 
photographs of the “cloud that never vanished.” Occu- 
pation censorship was too tight. 


DELAYED REACTION TO HIROSHIMA 


When censorship was lifted, the reaction was imme- 
diate. During the summer of 1952, newsreels of the 
tragedy taken by the Imperial Army were exhibited 
to the Japanese for the first time. I saw them in Tokyo 
and almost vomited at the sight. 

The weekly Asahi Graph published a 90,000-copy 
issue containing some of the shocking pictures. Within 
a week a total of over half a million copies had sold. 
Japan was shocked again, and the shock was all the 
greater because of the delayed, repressed reaction. 
Since then we have had atomic-bomb painting exhibits, 
gruesome movies, and a spate of both scientific and 
popular books about the after-effects of the atom bomb- 
ings of Nagasaki and Hiroshima. 

In the cities of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, the anni- 
versary each year is primarily a religious one. At Hiro- 
shima this year, for example, the dedication of the 
Peace Church by the Apostolic Delegate was the main 
event of the day. 

But in the left-wing press and radio, the “peace” 
movement of the Japan Teachers Union and the left- 
wing Sohyo labor federation (AM. 6/5, pp. 269-71), 
the main note has been one of hatred. The “cloud that 
never vanished” soon became one of the main themes of 
the anti-American campaign sparked by the Commu- 
nists, Sohyo and the left-wing Socialist party. During 
1952-53, the left-wing student and labor organizations 
of Japan launched mighty drives for the signing of 
anti-atom-bomb petitions. Generally speaking, these 
were failures. 

Here we return to Bikini and its aftermath. An enor- 
mous shift in public opinion has followed detonation 
of the Bikini hydrogen bomb and the accidental dust- 
ing of the 28 victims in the No. 5 Lucky Dragon. 

The immediate American reaction was excellent. 
After the No. 5 Lucky Dragon returned to Japan and 
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it became known that its crew had been showered by 
the now notorious “ashes of death,” the American Em- 
bassy at once expressed regret and offered ample com- 
pensation to the victims and their families. But from 
Washington came the alleged remark of Rep. W. Ster- 
ling Cole, chairman of the Congressional Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, insinuating that the No. 5 
Lucky Dragon had been in the test area for purposes 
other than fishing, i.e., espionage. This remark sparked 
the first strong Japanese reaction against the United 
States. American press statements which referred to 
the “natives” of the Bikini test area deeply offended 
many Japanese. 


AFTER BIKINI 


U. S. medical experts were rushed to the Tokyo hos- 
pital to examine the victims of Bikini. The Japanese 
doctors jealously said they would treat the victims 
themselves. They demanded full information on the 
type and content of the hydrogen bomb. This was re- 
fused. Thus began an unseemly wrangle between Jap- 
anese doctors and the U. S. Government. 

The newspaper with the largest circulation in Japan, 
Mainichi Shinbun, commented bitterly on the desire of 
the doctors of the U. S.-financed Atomic Bomb Casual- 
ty Commission to study the victims. “The ABCC is 
an organ to conduct research, but not to treat pa- 
tients” said the Asahi Shinbun, another national news- 
paper. Japanese doctors made some pretty wild 
charges, insinuating that the Americans had furnished 
useless medications. Although the charges were later 
withdrawn and an apology made, the impact on the 
public remained. Press and newsreels played up the 
gruesome atomic sickness of the victims of Bikini as 
anti-American leftists went to town on the “ashes of 
death” that fell upon the Ne. 5 Lucky Dragon. 

Early in April the press disclosed that two more 
fishing boats, both operating hundreds of miles from 
the blast, had been dusted with “ashes of death.” Mean- 
while mysterious ashes had fallen in historic Nara 
Prefecture, followed by radioactive ash falls in Aichi 
and other prefectures. Merrill Eisenbud of the New 
York Operations Office of the AEC, who had rushed to 
Japan, investigated the situation but made no com- 
ment. Asahi Shinbun said he had come “only to gain 
information for the Atomic Energy Commission.” 

In another and far more sensitive field, the Bikini 
detonation let loose throughout Japan a chain reaction 
of fear and mass hysteria. Immediately after the news 
broke of the No. 5 Lucky Dragon’s dusting, fish arriv- 
ing in Tokyo’s famous Tsukiji Market was found to be 
“hot tuna,” or radioactive fish considered unfit for hu- 
man consumption. Panic spread throughout the nation. 

The fish industry was hard hit. The sushiya, who sell 
the delicious raw tuna fish so popular in Japan, be- 
came bitterly anti-American as they sat in their shops 
day after day and did little business. Within two weeks 
after the panic began, it was reported in Tokyo that 
the fishing industry had already lost almost $5 million. 
This panic lasted for some months. Business remained 
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bad as more fishermen returned with either radioactive 
fish or with a high geiger count on their boats. Later 
investigation by the Japanese Government discounted 
much of what had been said, but the damage had been 
done. 

During this same period a series of other reports and 
rumors kept the Japanese in a state of ferment. One 
authority declared that the waters about Japan were 
heavily radioactive. The result was that when the bath. 
ing season opened, far more Japanese went to hill re. 
sorts than to the seaside. The weather after Bikini was 
one of the craziest cold-and-rain periods in modem 
Japanese weather history. Most Japanese believed that 
this weather was a result of Bikini and the later ex. 
perimental detonations. 

The Japanese Government has officially asked the 
United States both to restrict the danger zone and to 
limit any future testing outside the fishing season for 
Japanese boats operating in the South Pacific. 


Biow To U. S. Poticy 


The Bikini incident has without question caused a 
certain deep emotional fission in Japan-America rela. 
tions. The breach was not healed by the later an- 
nouncement in May that more H-bomb experiments 
had been made. In August, on the Hiroshima anni- 
versary, Japan’s world famous atomic expert, Dr. Hi- 
deki Yukawa, sent a message to the survivors of Hiro- 
shima, closing on the theme: “We, the Japanese, who 
unfortunately experienced the most severe disasters 
brought by atomic and hydrogen bombs, have, I be- 
lieve, the privilege and obligation of taking the initia- 
tive in stirring up world opinion.” Yet on this very same 
day Ambassador John Allison issued a statement not- 
ing that the United States would have to continue its 
hydrogen-bomb experiments. 

When during April the Oppenheimer case broke, the 
left-wing press in Japan used it to prove that the 
Americans were bent on H-bomb war. Dr. Yukawa 
was widely publicized as expressing the thought that 
his good friend, Dr. Oppenheimer, was doubtless in- 
nocent. In June the Red World Federation of Trade 
Unions issued a call for a world-wide campaign of 
petitions to stop any further H-bomb experiments. 

The response to this call came quickly indeed. Sohyo 
took the initiative in forming a National Council to 
Ban Atomic Weapons. Claiming that 4.5 million Japa- 
nese have already signed its petition (that is, 10 per 
cent of adult Japan), the council includes such men 
as Dr. Yukawa, former Foreign Minister Arita, ex 
Prime Minister Tetsu Katayama, and many other per 
sons not to be classified as leftist. The various emo- 
tions which have swept Japan since Bikini have s0 
exacerbated public opinion that there is no longer 
merely a left-wing but a popular drive against the 
H-bomb. Behind the Sohyo-sponsored drive stand 
many of the intellectuals, students, scholars and work- 
ers, the daily press, newsreels and national magazines. 

Protestants, Catholics, Buddhist, the YMCA and 
all other religious circles have been as vehement 
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deploring the danger of hydrogen-bomb warfare as the 
Communists and the Left Socialists. If the Commu- 
nists denounce the Bikini incident, the right-wing and 
vigorously anti-Communist Japan Seamen’s Union is 
just as outspoken, particularly since fellow seamen 
were the victims. 

Akichi Kuboyama has left behind him a widow and 
three darling little children. The family has received 
4 million yen from the Japanese Government and one 
million from the U. S. Government. But Kuboyama 
remains a potent symbol that will haunt Japanese- 
American relations for a long time to come. 

Perhaps no one has better expressed the mind of 
Japan than did Gen. Douglas MacArthur, who in 1947 
in a message to the Hiroshima survivors said: 





The agonies of that fateful day serve as a warning 
to all men of all races that the harnessing of na- 
ture’s forces in furtherance of war’s destructive- 
ness will progress until the means are at hand to 
exterminate the human race and destroy the mate- 
rial structure of the modern world. This is the 
lesson of Hiroshima. God grant that it not be 
ignored. 






















The odd thing about our relations with Japan is that 
resentment over Hiroshima is stronger now than it was 
in 1945. The removal of censorship in 1952 and the 
unfortunate Bikini fall-outs of last March have stirred 
up anti-U. S. feeling just when our national security 
requires a friendly Japan. For Japan is as essential to 
the free world as Germany. 





What the faith means 
fo our students 





Sister Agnes Immaculata 





Lasr LENT one of the daily newspapers of our 
city ran a series of short, front-page articles under 
the title, “What My Religion Means to Me.” 

The writers were men and women selected by the 
editor from all walks of life, with the view, obvi- 
ously, of presenting a satisfactory cross section of 
the religious convictions of the citizenry. The writers 
were of many creeds and races and of widely varying 
backgrounds. There were teachers and other pro- 
fessional people, business executives, factory and office 
workers, housewives and teen-age boys and girls. 
I can remember no clergymen among the writers. 

The average length of each article was 300 words. 
Each was accompanied by a small photograph of the 
writer, a brief description of his work and the name 
of the church of which he was a member. All were 
identified with some religious denomination. 

As a teacher I found these personal religious essays 
of tremendous educational value for my classes. Daily 
I clipped each article and posted it on the classroom 
bulletin board. This publicity gave my high-school 
students an incentive to read the series, and their 
interest was heightened when they discovered that 
they were acquainted with some of the writers. They 
also enjoyed following up readers’ comments on the 
editorial page, and I encouraged them to send in 
their own reactions. 

From time to time the students of their own initia- 
tive discussed some of the articles. They were pro- 
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foundly impressed—more accurately, perhaps, amazed 
—when they discovered that religion can be an absorb- 
ing and vital force in the lives of non-Catholics. 

To me that was not surprising, because for years 
at one period of my professional life my work brought 
me into close contact with many non-Catholics. On 
numerous occasions I had come to know the deep 
faith in God and the spiritually dedicated lives of 
very many of them. Indeed, I had often felt somewhat 
ashamed to see that they with so little of the truth 
had come so close to God. 

But my pupils, like so many of their elders, had 
the idea that Catholics have a monopoly on religion, 
and they registered their amazement in such exclama- 
tions as, “Why, these people talk just like Catholics.” 
Or, “I never thought Protestants felt like this about 
their religion.” 

Here they read of a high-school girl, a Presbyterian, 
who described a memory from her childhood, not 
unlike a mystical experience, as she prepared for 
formal baptism. There was the story of the elderly 
Quaker physician who said: 


Religion has become so much a part of my 
life that were the right to worship taken away 
from me by force, the whole framework of my 
life since childhood would be changed. But my 
faith in the dependability of God’s laws would 
remain unshakable. 


There was the Negro public accountant, a Baptist, 
who wrote: 


Situations have occurred many times’ wherein 
anger or some other unworthy emotion might 
have lowered my dignity as a human being or 
compromised my principles; however, a momen- 
tary pause and a quick but quiet communication 
with the Saviour while saying, “Have mercy, 
Lord,” always seemed to bring me relief, guid- 
ance and comfort. 


As these discussions progressed, I became aware of 
two distinct values in them for my classes. The first 
was a growth in tolerance and a respect for the be- 
liefs of one’s fellow men. I do not say that Catholics 
as such are intolerant, but too often we are so 
satisfied with the possession of our own blessings 
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that we give slight, if any, heed to what those out- 
side our faith believe, unless they happen to ruffle 
our calm by some manifestation of religious preju- 
dice. 

The second and perhaps more important value of 
this series for my students was an increase of interest 
in, and a more wholesome veneration for, their own 
priceless faith. Deeply moving as some of the news- 
paper stories were, it was obvious to the most casual 
Catholic reader that his own faith is infinitely more 
assuring and comforting for both time and eternity. 

Moreover, in all the published essays by non-Catho- 
lics it was the element of the after-life that was 
totally lacking. There was an emphasis on 
the strengthening power of religion in the 
trials of the present life. Religion was re- 
garded as a source of peace of mind and 
of kindly living with one’s fellow men. But 
that there is an essential connection be- 
tween noble, courageous living in this 
world and one’s status in a life beyond— 
that was not even hinted at. It was not 
missing, however, in the article of the 
Catholic housewife who wrote: 


To me, my religion means every- 
thing. Without it, I am nothing. To almighty 
God and His Blessed Mother I have dedicated 
my entire life. 

Ah, but life is so short—and how many times 
I have erred! But before me always is my faith: 
conviction in my beliefs; hope, and not despair; 
repent and reap; love Him, above all else, and 
be forever rewarded. 


Daily as I read carefully each new writer’s story of 
“What My Religion Means to Me,” I became aware 
for the first time in my life how useful it would be 
for all to put calmly down on paper in factual objec- 
tive statements just what we believe our religion 
means to us. I surely have no doubts about my faith, 
but too often we accept our faith, like all other pre- 
cious gifts of God, as casually as though we had a 
right to it. Such statement of our religious convictions 
will help us to discover how well our behavior and 
our beliefs square. In the event that the result is not 
too gratifying to our vanity, it will serve as a sort of 
moral stimulus to adjust our lives better. 

Some weeks after the series had ended and the 
memory of it had subsided, at least in the minds of 
my students, I decided to have each student in my 
three English classes write as an assignment, “What 
My Religion Means to Me.” They were given a full 
week to think about the matter. There was no length 
stipulated—the paper might be as long or as short as 
the student desired. There was but one requirement: 
it must be a sincere statement of the student’s per- 
sonal convictions. 

In spite of the fact that the reading and class dis- 
cussions of others’ personal religious stories had been 
very stimulating to the students, many of them regis- 
tered alarm at the assignment. They protested that 
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they knew what their religion meant to them, but 
that they just couldn’t write about it. Some objected 
that it belonged in a religion class only and had no 





place in an English class. But the assignment was , 
“must” and the papers came in. Roughly about q | 
hundred girls participated, since each of the three 
classes numbers approximately forty girls. ) 

Throughout my life as a teacher in high school and | 
college, countless hours of my waking existence have 
been devoted to the reading of students’ papers. But 
I believe I can truthfully say that of all student | 
themes I ever read, none left so vivid and so pleasant 
a memory as these. I have no doubt about the sin. } 
cerity of the writers. My years of experi- 
ence have taught me, I think, to know when 
students are writing what they really be. 
lieve, and when they are writing what they | 
feel they are expected to believe. 

The majority of the papers were serious ! 
and beautiful beyond all expectations. They 
revealed a spiritual depth and maturity 
that I would not ordinarily have associated 
with the average teen-ager of today. Per- 
haps the more pervasive features of these 
papers were gratitude for Mass and the } 
sacraments; the possibility of loving friendship with 
Our Lady and the saints; the hope of eternal happi- 
ness, and a matter-of-fact willingness to accept, even 
to expect, the inevitable burdens and disappointments 
of earthly existence. 

From each class I selected fifteen of the most out- 
standing papers. These were read aloud by the indi- | 
vidual writers, and the class voted on the best paper. | 
For me it was difficult to determine which was more 
surprising, the earnestness and pride with which the 
writers read their own personal religious views, or | 
the avid interest of the class audiences. 

Each of the three winning papers was again read 
in each class, and the votes were again taken. Strange- 
ly enough, the final winning paper—and that by a 
large majority in all classes—was by a non-Catholic | 
girl whose story was entitled, “What I Know Your 
Religion Will Mean to Me.” This student has attended 
a Catholic high school for three years, has regularly 
followed the religion classes and has also had private 
convert instruction, since she plans to become a Cath- 
olic in the near future. Her truly masterly expression 
of the contrast between what religion in the past has 
meant to her and what she is certain the true faith 
will be for her in the future captivated her teen-age | 
peers, and not without reason. 

A quite unexpected, yet most worth-while by-prod- 
uct of the reading of these papers was the fact that 
a number of these girls, perhaps fifteen or twenty, | 
were converts to the faith, most of them having be | 
come Catholics through the conversion of their pa 
ents. This information was in almost every case 4 | 
complete surprise to the other members of the class 
As a natural result, they expressed a desire to know 
just what circumstances had led to the conversion af 
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these students and their families. The stories told were 
yaried and enlightening. 

I am familiar with the opinions of some educators 
concerning the unreliability of adolescent convictions, 
religious and otherwise. I am also convinced that in 
these years of their lives, youth are shaping the pat- 
tern of adult thinking. It is well, then, for us their 
teachers to discover, in so far as we can prudently 
do so, what religion really does mean to our students. 
Such knowledge is more than ever vital for them and 
for us in this generation which has seen the blackout 
of organized religious life for millions of persons 
under Communist domination throughout the world. 
It is quite possible that such things can also happen 
here. 

In a world which daily totters on the brink of 
atomic chaos, we must become increasingly conscious 
of the fact that a man’s religion is the only entity with 
ultimate meaning, the sole reality which can, and 
will, save him from despair. All who work in such 
strategic channels of communication as teaching, 
journalism and entertainment would do well to emu- 
late the editor of our town by using every available 
medium as a challenge to religious apathy. 


Test of prepaid group 


practice in medicine 





Gordon George 





Group MEDICAL PRACTICE is American home- 
spun, a social invention almost uniquely U.S.A. At 
present there are about 600 teams of doctors in group 
practice in this country. Some of these groups are 
world-famous, like the Mayo Clinic in Rochester, 
Minn., the Lahey Clinic in Boston or the chains of 
group practice units of the Kaiser Foundation or the 
Health Insurance Plan of Greater New York. 

Although group practice has mushroomed into a 
wide variety of forms, the idea behind it is relatively 
simple. A number of physicians and sometimes dentists 
get together to pool their professional skills, services 
and financial resources, to practise the prevention and 
treatment of disease. Usually such a group brings to- 
gether a variety of specialists and some general prac- 
titioners in an attempt to provide fairly complete med- 
ical services. These use common offices, facilities and 
professional equipment. They employ technicians and 
administrative personnel in common. Sometimes, as 
in the case of the Mayo clinic, a group operates on a 
fee-for-service basis. Sometimes they are financed by 
4 prepayment plan based on nonprofit insurance or on 
employer contributions. 
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Though group practice is vigorous and expanding, 
it is not without its growing pains. Stiff opposition, 
mostly from within the medical profession itself, 
argues that group practice gives patients second-class 
treatment on an assembly line of salaried doctors. 
That, they say, spells poorer medical care, especially 
when an insurance or other prepayment plan restricts 
the free choice of physician. Such restriction, they 
argue, tends to destroy the personal relationship be- 
tween doctor and patient so essential to good medical 
care. Only the fee-for-service system gives the doctor 
the incentive to do his best work. 

The rebuttal denies that there need be any deteriora- 
tion of medical care in prepaid group practice. On the 
contrary, the argument goes, unlike solo practice, it 
has a vested interest in preventing disease and keep- 
ing people well and getting them back into shape as 
quickly and permanently as possible. Moreover, its 
advocates contend that it is the only arrangement 
which can put comprehensive medical care within the 
reach of many in the middle and lower income groups. 

So the argument shuttles back and forth. High- 
sounding appeals to medical ethics abound (see “Med- 
ical Ethics,” Am. 10/17/53 and “Medical Smoke 
Screen” AM. 5/29/54). Most often they only cloud the 
issue. As the Supreme Court of the State of Washing- 
ton pointed out in the case of Group Health Coopera- 
tive v. King County Medical Society in 1951, the prin- 
ciples of medical ethics are quite capable of being 
used in a decidedly unethical manner. 

Most of these principles are norms of professional 
conduct aimed to protect the patient not the doctor. 
It was on this issue of protection of the welfare of the 
patient that Alfred P. Ingegno, M.D., president of the 
Kings County Medical Society in New York, petitioned 
the New York State Legislature to pass legislation in- 
corporating the free-choice principle into the State 
Insurance Law as it relates to medical expense 
indemnity plans. 


We come before you, then, as advocates of our 
patients’ right to free choice of doctor because it 
is important to them, and because only under a 
system of free choice can we, as physicians, exer- 
cise to the fullest our potential for worthy per- 
sonal service to our patients as individuals with 
individual problems and needs and preferences 

. . we believe it to be necessary for the public 
welfare. 


So the debate should boil down to a question of fact, 
the fact of good or bad medical care. Does or does 
not prepaid group practice tend to debase the stand- 
ards of medical care? 

Now that national compulsory health insurance is 
a dead, or at least sleeping, duck, there is no squabble 
on the medical scene bigger than that over prepaid 
group practice. So far, what evidence there is seems 
to support the side of prepaid group practice. 

Take, for example, the quality of medical care pro- 
vided by the Labor Health Institute of St. Louis. A 
study recently made by two nationally known doctors, 
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one prepaid group practice organization. 


The services of the Labor Health Institute go to 
employed persons and their dependents covered by 
collective-bargaining contracts with industrial com- 
panies—137 of them in 1953. The average number of 
eligible persons during the fiscal year July 1, 1952 to 
June 30, 1953 was 14,276. The average income of the 
wage earners was $52 a week. That means that the 
people served by LHI have a very low average income 


and that half of them are family dependents. 

At the request of the president and medical direc- 
tor of the plan, Drs. Goldman and Graham in the 
month of October, 1953 conducted an on-the-spot 
check of the medical center in St. Louis, its methods 
of operation and its medical records. 

In their report, issued this year by LHI, the medical 
center itself comes in for such praise as “remarkable 
for thoughtful design . . . good equipment and empha- 
sis on the comfort and convenience of people coming 
to a medical center.” Of the medical personne] the 
report states: 

Evidently the staff of physicians, dentists, nurses 
and technicians as a whole meets exacting re- 
quirements as to professional education and ex- 
perience, and unusually many of its members 
possess outstanding professional qualifications. 
The only question that can be raised pertains to 
the wisdom of using semi-skilled dental assistants. 

Dr. Graham, who carried out the detailed study of 
the medical records, reports: 

The records themselves are excellent. After con- 
siderable experience with hospital records in sev- 
eral institutions, I would say that those of the 
Labor Health Institute compare favorably with 
the best. 


Then he adds this remarkable conclusion: 


When one considers that the average weekly 
salary of those who are served by LHI is only 
about fifty dollars, it seems almost a miracle that 
they can obtain such excellent medical service. I 
must confess that this experience opened my eyes 
to the advantages of prepaid medical care by a 
group of physicians, although I was by no means 
antagonistic to the idea previously. 

Does this report suppress facts? Has it soft-pedaled 
any part of the record unflattering to the LHI? 
Granted that the facts are there, have Drs. Goldman 
and Graham drawn faulty conclusions from these 
facts? A “yes” to any of these questions could weaken 
or destroy the whole force of the report. But nothing 
else will. Certainly no amount of inconclusive oratory 
about medical ethics or the doctor-patient relation- 
ship can long serve as a substitute for calm logic argu- 
ing from established facts. 
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Franz Goldman, M.D., associate professor of medical 
care, Harvard University School of Public Health, and 
Evarts A. Graham, M.D., Bixby Professor of Surgery 
Emeritus, Washington University, St. Louis, and 
chairman of the Board of Regents of the American 
College of Surgeons, gives a fairly bright picture of 
the type of medical care being provided by at least 


As Dr. Mario Mollari, professor at Georgetown Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, put it at a September 19 
convocation in Washington, the medical profession js 
in danger of having a very unpalatable system shoved 
down its throat if it fails to recognize the demand 
for universal medical care within the reach of lower 
and middle income groups. This demand, the doctor 
said, has become a social, moral and political question, 
The sooner we acknowledge this social phenomenon, 
he added, the better off we shall be. 

Dr. Mollari is just one of the many doctors who 
now realize that future forms of medical practice must 
be shaped by the social and medical facts of the pres- 
ent, not the shibboleths of the past. 
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Rev. John A. O’Brien of the 
University of Notre Dame 
defends The Vanishing 
Irish (McGraw-Hill, 1953), 
a symposium he edited, 
against the criticism of- 
fered by Robert B. Mor- 
risey in his Sept. 25 
AMERICA article. 


























EDITOR: In his September 25 AmeEnica article 
Robert B. Morrissey gave us a splendid panoramic 
view of the report of the commission appointed by 
the Irish Government to study the causes of the popu- 
lation decline. In leading up to that report he men- 
tions our much-discussed symposium, The Vanishing 
Irish and the references to it by Dr. R. C. Geary, di- 
rector of the Irish Central Statistics Office, a member 
of the commission. 

In a widely publicized Dublin lecture, Dr. Geary 
pictured our book as contending that “Ireland would 
disappear as a nation if the population decline con- 
tinued for another century at its present rate.” This 
was a slip. As stated in the second sentence of our 
book, our thesis was quite different. “If the past cen- 
tury’s rate of decline continues for another century,” 
we said, “the Irish will virtually disappear as a nation” 
(emphasis added). 

We then showed how Eire had dwindled from 
6,529,000 in 1841 to 2,960,593 in 1951—a loss of 55 
per cent. While the loss had been slowed down in 
recent decades, the fact remains that every decennial 
census from 1941 down to 1951 has shown a decrease 
in the Irish population. 

Dr. Geary likewise thought that we predicted that 
the population in 2040 would be but half that of 
1946, whereas our diagram (p.14) shows but four 
question marks (apparently misread as numerals) 
above the pigmy figure under 2040. The purpose of 
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the drawing was simply to raise the question: Would 
fire shrink to this size in another century? 

Far from predicting that tragic eventuality as a 
certainty or even a probability, we devoted most of 
the book to measures to double the population. We 
engaged in no extrapolation of population trends. 

These were doubtless the unintentional slips of a 
busy man, and they have not been repeated. Indeed 
the Department of External Affairs has written me 
that the press report concerning our book was “mis- 
leading.” 

All the figures in our chapter come from the Irish 
Central Statistics Office, and I thought I could safely 
tem its director an “eminent authority” on Irish 
statistics. It has been a bit disconcerting to have Mr. 
Morrissey and others use my gracious reference as a 
retroactive club to bludgeon some inaccuracies into 
the status of facts to discredit our study. 

Are the Irish vanishing now? Between 1946 and 
1951 a microscopic increase of 1/5 of 1 per cent was 
recorded. This was the first increase recorded between 
two census dates since 1841, Whether that tiny in- 
crease can be held and even increased for the full 
decade remains to be seen. One may therefore won- 
der if the title of Mr. Morrissey’s article, “The Irish 
aren't ‘vanishing’,” isn’t a bit premature. 

In calling attention to Ireland’s population decline 
for a full century, The Vanishing Irish is but echoing 
the warning repeatedly sounded by the bishops of 
Ireland. “For a hundred years now,” says Most Rev. 
Cornelus Lucey, Bishop of Cork, “during which the 


& 


population of every other civilized country has in- 
creased by leaps and bounds, we have been the 
vanishing Irish. Two-thirds of our people have van- 
ished in that time, and the end is not yet... .” 

Referring to the large stream of young men and 
women leaving Ireland each year for foreign lands, 
the bishop said: “If only the seed for a new crop of 
families were left, there would be no cause for 
alarm. But the tragedy is that they are not being 
left. .. . The rural population is vanishing, and with 
it is vanishing the Irish race itself.” 

Those words of a great bishop are carried on the 
title page of our book because they sound the key- 
note of the whole study. The report of the Govern- 
ment commission, just published, reinforces its con- 
clusions to the hilt. They both show that Ireland is 
suffering from the bleeding wounds: excessive emi- 
gration, too few marriages and too late marriages. 
They both show, too, how to bandage those wounds. 

“The Vanishing Irish,” says Rev. John M. Hayes, 
founder of the Back to the Land movement, “focuses 
attention upon Ireland’s supreme problem and thus 
renders a great service to the nation.” Similar too are 
the words of Sean O’Casey, “The Vanishing Irish is 
the loudest, clearest and wisest call ever sounded to 
Ireland to wake up and lie dying and dreaming no 
more.” It is a labor of love and will make a modest 
contribution, we hope, toward solving Ireland’s su- 
preme problem. (Rev.) Joun A, O’Brien 

University of Notre Dame, 

Notre Dame, Ind. 





Devotions — 
by the gross 





Margaret Montgomery 





When I first sallied forth into the marketplace as 
a buyer and vendor of religious articles seven years 
and seventy-thousand Saint Christopher medals ago, 
I was a Catholic so naive that the Poor Man of 
Assisi seems a veritable Molotov of shrewdness by 
comparison. My sacramental possessions were few 
in those days—so few in fact, that my poverty would 
have wrung the heart of any one of the traveling 
church-goods salesmen whom I have since come to 
know so well. In those days of my innocence I was 


| Content with a single crucifix, and I had only one 


eee oe 


Tosary to my name. Needless to add, this sad state of 
affairs has been remedied a dozen times over by 
business acquaintances, well-meaning friends and 
my own weakness. 

Now as I look back over almost a decade of dubi- 
ous conflict with the salesman, the catalog and 30 
million Catholics, I clearly recognize my profession 
for what it is, an almost unknown apostolate in an 





LITERATURE 
AND ARTS 











industry where the sublime and the ridiculous dwell 
together in an absurd, often unholy, and seemingly 
indissoluble union. This fantastic marriage of spiritual 
and ethical opposites was totally unknown to me 
when I took my first job as a sales clerk in a religious- 
articles store in a leading metropolitan city. 

As a convert, I looked upon the work of selling 
religious articles as a twofold crusade for good. It 
would help to lift the hearts and minds of Catholics, 
through the medium of good art and good literature 
and music, to a deeper love of God, and it provided 





Margaret Montgomery is the pen name of a woman 
who has had many years’ experience in the field of 
selling religious goods. 
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a wonderful medium for good public relations with 
non-Catholics. My disillusionment was swift and 
cruel. It was not to be expected, I soon learned, that 
Catholics should enter this field for such ends. Like 
half-hearted Catholic education, this field could be 
termed a “pagan profession with Catholic labels.” 
Few indeed are the Catholic salesmen who look upon 
their trade as an apostolate. Among the younger 
members of the profession this idea is growing, but 
for the most part established, old-line sellers ap- 
proach the trade in crucifixes, say, in much the same 
way as trade in brooms . . . “Do you want the one 
with the green handle or the red?” 

Literature and Catholic publications seem well 
along the road toward a wonderful apostolate. But 
the same cannot be said for what I came to know 
under the vaguely misleading title of “devotional art.” 
From what I have gathered from talking to hundreds 
of Catholic shoppers, “devotional art” is any depic- 
tion, no matter how badly done, of our 
Lord or His Blessed Mother, which hung 
or stood in one’s bedroom during child- 
hood. To admit its artistic defects, when 
one has finally reached the age of percep- 
tion, is considered by such pious souls as 
tantamount to turning out a loyal and 
crippled servant in a snowstorm. 

I spent many weary hours with custo- 
mers who were seeking good Catholic art 
which they could risk hanging in their 
homes without bringing upon their heads 
the pity of their non-Catholic friends. 
These were people who, like most ordinary 
Americans, were living in homes with a 
modern decor, furnished in a contemporary style, and 
who dressed according to the good taste of the day. 
How would a poor print of a bad Victorian original 
of Christ look above their mantlepiece? With its 
tumbling curls and simpering smile, such a picture 
could only turn the children away from love of Christ. 

Who painted these things? I learned they were 
reproductions of the work of fourth-rate artists, 
Protestant and Catholic, who labored in the late 19th 
and early 20th century. Large firms, many of 
them non-religious, reprint year in and year out, 
from the same worn plates, old favorites from a 
notoriously sterile period in the long history of art. 
Where are reproductions at a popular price of some 
of the finest liturgical pieces being done everywhere 
in the world today? 

It wasn’t until I gave up this first job to become 
manager and buyer for a gift shop in a national 
Catholic shrine that I learned a few of the answers 
to these questions. I also soon learned how simple 
life had been as a clerk in another man’s store. 

The shop was tiny, badly lighted, drab and 
thoroughly unattractive. But through its doors passed 
more than 300,000 visitors every year. About 75 per 
cent of these were non-Catholics, either indifferent 
or plainly hostile to the Church. So I set about re- 
decorating the shop with the small means at hand, to 
make it a showcase for all the art and literature 
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which is today the fine flower of 20th-century Catho. 
licism. It meant declaring war on Catholic, seculy 
and Jewish dealers alike. At the same time I set oy 
to win over the manufacturers to the financial as wel 
as the spiritual benefits of selling only worth-whi} 
religious articles. 

I had had enough experience to know that buying 
out of a catalog was financial suicide for a deale, 
unless it was a manufacturer's catalog. I began the 
long battle across the well-patrolled lines of Catholic 
dealers, who almost unanimously refuse to help ap. 
other shopkeeper find out where an article can bg 
bought at wholesale price. Past the dealers, one 
enters the no-man’s land of jobbers, the middleme 
who are necessary to the business, but who ote | 
carry on such deadly warfare among themselves jy | 
the fight for customers that even allies are wounded 
Once I had reached the manufacturer, my life as a} 
dealer had just begun. ; 

Summarizing seven years of receiving 
salesmen and representatives from practi} 
cally every manufacturer of religious items, 
in the United States, I emerged with the 
following representative work day. 

In the morning hours Mr. Kelly come; 
with rosaries and medals. Immediately 
after the war, when the country had been! 
starved for imports from Europe, this| 
man’s firm had boomed. Now competition 
is keener. But they are a Catholic fim 
whose work is excellent and in very goo 
taste. We average about $2,500 a year in 
merchandise from the company. 

Later, Mr. Green arrives. He specialize 
in pennants, paper-weights and fringed leather pillows} 
designed for shrines and resorts. Gaudy plates with| 
the Holy Father’s picture in the center, orange-blos 
som perfumes and crucifixes in a shrine of seashell, 
all with the inevitable “Souvenir of—” inscription, ar, 
part of his “best sellers.” I know he is not lying 
when he tells me these sell like hot cakes at the othe 
shrines. Alas, I have seen them! But, remember 





what such atrocities, within the confines of the church 
proper, convey to the non-Catholic we consistently re! 
fuse to carry them. 

Just before lunch my good friend Mr. Mack a; 
rives. He is a fine man, Catholic, working for 4) 
Catholic firm. Over lunch we make up my order ani 
I ask him why he entered this field. To my dismay! 
received the same answer from him I have receivet| 
from every other salesman: “To make money, ¢ 
course.” When I remind him he could make a finat/ 
cial killing selling TV or lawn mowers, he is astor 
ished at my attitude. 

This is no indictment of making a business p4'| 
Religious articles do pay off, and in a spiritual ws) 
too. I know how many other shops like my own i 
national shrines take in $50,000 in a year and mor 
They should, to serve the religious orders and th) 
charities toward which the money goes. They mus) 
in order to be good business. But degradation of ti 
symbols of our faith due to bad display and eed 
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merchandise is too high a price to pay for a huge 
fnancial harvest. And it is not necessary to use such 
means. 

After lunch another salesman arrives. His firm spe- 
cializes in “devotional novelties” or, as they often 
affectionately term it, “religious junk.” The hottest 
item this year, he tells me, is a two-way changeable 
picture of Christ and His Mother in a small plastic 
frame. Move it in your hand and ‘see what happens. 
[turn the picture in my hand slightly and the bearded 
face of Our Lord becomes the beardless face of our 
Lady, while all the time there is much blinking of 
eyes, and the right hand (interchangeably!) blesses 
the viewer with a fast and frantic motion. This, I am 
told, goes over big with the sisters and in other na- 
tional shrines: “It’s different and new, and of course 
a gen-u-ine and touching reminder of God’s constant 
blessing of you!” 

I order a few small, inexpensive and fairly well- 
done plastic statues which sell for 35¢ (because I 
always find myself trapped between the Catholics 
who insist on something “cheap,” and the non-Catho- 
lics who may be scandalized.) Into his order book 
the salesman writes “6 dozen Him, 6 dozen Her.” 
Then out come the rosaries. One is too long and bulky 
for our trade, so he affably offers to take out some 
of the beads. 

And that of course reminds him of the new handy 
“rosary-counter.” No more getting lost in the middle 
of a decade. No more wondering what bead you 
were on when they called your station. This counter 
has a small dial with all fifteen mysteries. A moving 
needle points, compass-like, to each bead (or num- 
bers, in this case) as you click the handy little red- 
plastic button. So you're interrupted? Look! The 
needle stays loyally on the elusive bead. Not a mystery 
is allowed to slip through your fingers any more, 
and this square plastic device has the added attrac- 
tion of total concealment. It fits into the palm of 
your hand, so no one even need suspect you are a 
Catholic, much less a Catholic engaged in saying the 
rosary. 

To substitute for this, when I rejected it, he of- 
fered a cheap metal ring with bumps around it, which, 
he assured me, is also a rosary. The single-decade 
rosary might be all right, since it at least passes 
the test of good taste as jewelry, but these come 
mounted on cards which are labeled “Rosary Charm 
Bracelet.” 

There follow more rosaries, composition beads 
pressed into the shape of rosebuds and with different 
scents “for novelty,” and luminous ones that glow in 
the dark, “so comforting for the sick.” Luminous 
statues, surrounded by gaudy paper flowers and 
capped with a large glass dome, have already been 
introduced to me through the mails, The unforget- 
table circular on this item read: “Hot traffic builder, 
always in demand!” The Sacred Heart and a dozen 
saints share this unique fate with the Star of David 





and the Masonic symbol, designed for insomniacs of 
other faiths. 

The medals provide an endless array of saints, most 
of whom I am thoroughly familiar with, due to the 
demands of my job. But even I am constantly being 
surprised by strangers in the fold. Two newcomers 
stunned me. One was St. Anthony of the desert, re- 
straining the devil with his left hand, while gazing 
steadfastly at the nude torso of a woman which 
emerges from a chalice. Around this large 14 kt. gold 
medal which sells for $100 is the inscription: “Saint 
Anthony Keep Us from Temptation.” 

The other medal, also 14 kt. gold and the same 
price, shows a woman, head veiled and hands folded 
in prayer in the upper right-hand section. Below her 
are immortalized a race horse and jockey on the 
home stretch. The incredible inscription around this 
piece reads “Saint Anita, make me a winner!” 

In the field of Catholic greeting cards, one soon 
learns that cards for Christmas and Easter are known 
to the trade as “religious” “deeply religious” and 
“profoundly religious.” When a non-Christian firm 
begs the dealer to put Christ back into Christmas 
with their hideous examples of what they mean by 
that, it should be obvious that the whole campaign 
is a spiritual and an artistic lie. But too often the 
price break seems so good (why shouldn't it be? 
they haven’t invested in new designs or new plates 
for 35 years) that many a dealer and many a religious 
order grab at an offer which will help them raise 
needed funds. 

Young Catholic artists and apostles in the card field 
are constantly being underpriced by these old-line 
manufacturers. Firms like Community Arts, Berliner 
and McGinnis, Serrana of Santa Barbara and Fides 
Press, to mention only a few, have struggled long 
and desperately against this terrible travesty of tradi- 
tional Catholic art. As a shopkeeper I know that over 
a period of six years I was able to introduce all of 
these new lines to customers who had never before 
seen this type of Catholic card. We have converted 
many who formerly would buy only old-fashioned 
“assortments” of poinsettias and holly wreaths, de- 
signs made Catholic by thrusting a baby Jesus into 
the center! 

Customers constantly came to me who had already 
purchased boxes of cards from sisters or school- 
children, cards so badly printed and designed that 
they threw them into the wastebasket, and went out 
and spent another five or ten dollars on good cards. 
Especially in the case of large religious orders, this 
method of raising funds by selling cheap art is a seri- 
ous impediment to the growth of a truly good Catho- 
lic art in our own country. 

Non-Christian card companies, or big secular print- 
ing firms get the orders, solely because their price is 
unbelievably cheap. Catholic firms insist, and have 
proved, that volume alone can reduce their costs. A 
spirit of helpful cooperation between card firms and 
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jobs to live. 


To do away with all the abuses in this field will 
take the concerted efforts of all concerned. But from 
my own experience, I know that much can be done. 


religious could create cards tailor-made to reflect the 
spirit of various orders. Unless these large Catholic 
societies and groups cooperate, it will be impossible 
to keep alive an American Catholic tradition of art, 
because young artists are forced to turn to secular 





By encouraging the manufacturer to produce goog 
things, by refusing to buy the “junk,” by looking upon 
the religious-articles field as a truly great apostolate- 
which it is—dealers can educate their customers up 
to a level of better art appreciation and a truer seng 
of values. Once more rosaries and crucifixes can he 
chosen as lifetime gifts and heirlooms. And young 
people, fired with the desire to work for souls, cap 
find here a ripe and waiting field. 














Southern “Shintoism” 





THE VIEW FROM POMPEY’S HEAD 





By Hamilton Basso. Doubleday. 409p. 
$3.95 


It seems that Anson Page, an up-and- 
coming young lawyer in New York 
City (but a native of Pompey’s Head, 
a medium-sized Southern town) had 
ventured into the green fields of lit- 
erature, before he settled down in a 
conservative law firm, with a volume 
entitled The Shinto Tradition in the 
South. He had almost forgotten his 
book—though certainly not the tradi- 
tion—when he is plunged again into 
the social whirlpool of Pompey’s Head 
by a literary-legal detective case that 
takes him back to his native town. 

The “Shinto tradition,” as he had 
learnedly discussed it in his young 
effusion, was “ancestor worship” as 
practised in Southern culture. As Mr. 
Basso sees it through the eyes of An- 
son Page, who can view it more or 
less dispassionately because of his 
15-year immunity from its all-per- 
vasive atmosphere, it was gracious, 
genteel, conducive to a sense of se- 
curity, conservative and soporific. It 
was also narrow, snobbish, hypocritical 
and basically un-Christian. Mr. Basso 
does not direct Anson Page’s view 
specifically toward the un-Christian 
element in the Southern “Shinto tradi- 
tion,” but its deadening influence 
shouts through the silence to any per- 
ceptive reader. 

Mr. Basso tells this rather quiet and 
pastoral tale in a series of extremely 
well-executed flashbacks; in fact, he 
has practically invented a system of 
flashbacks within flashbacks. If that 
sounds very complicated, let it be said 
that the process leads to no confusion 
but rather heightens the atmosphere 
of nostalgia and reverie that is perhaps 
the predominant tone of the book. 

It would be unfair to reveal the 
mystery that takes Anson Page back 
home again. It concerns royalties, 
which the wife of a famous author 
(whose publishers Page represents) 
claims were embezzled by an equally 
famous editor of the publishing firm. 
The trail of clues and the really su- 
perb revelation that brings the case to 
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a surprise conclusion, are deftly 
handled. This, however, is but a gira- 
mick to enable Mr. Basso to do a 
little social anatomizing. 

The scalpel is wielded by having 
Page meet most of the friends with 
whom he grew up. Some have grown 
pompous, some have kept the charm 
he remembers as being theirs; one has 
even achieved the impossible by being 
at least outwardly accepted by the 
Shintoites, though he can boast of 
nothing but money and marriage to 
one of them. 

Notable among the flashbacks is the 
long scene of the trial in which Page’s 
father, on a matter of principle, brings 
to court one of the town’s leading 
citizens, who had maltreated a shift- 
less Negro. No lurid lynching or rabid 
race hatred is sensationally depicted, 
but the deep undercurrents of preju- 
dice swirl and eddy under the con- 
ventional amenities that are punctili- 
ously observed. 

The characters are drawn somewhat 
in pastel shades rather than in strong 
primary colors, the one exception being 
Midge, the girl from the wrong side 
of the tracks, who trespasses among 
the Shintoites for a brief and touching 
interlude. 

Sure enough—and this Mr. Basso’s 
one capitulation to what he apparently 
feels to be popular demand—Page, 
who has a wife and two children back 
in New York, realizes at long last that 
Dinah, married to the money-bags, is 
the girl he has loved all along. They 
have a brief affair, and Mr. Basso 
touches it with rare delicacy. It is not 
a moral blot on the rather impressive 
book; it is, I feel, symptomatic of the 
eagerness of too many modern novel- 
ists to carry every situation to the last 
gasp; to spell out for the reader every 
last detail. The late-realized love be- 
tween Anson and Dinah would have 
been all the more poignant, if it had 
not been described (no matter how 
restrainedly) in its final consumma- 
tion. 

Devotees of Marquand will find 
Mr. Basso an engaging master of cere- 
monies in social comedy; they may 
miss the keen satire and the oblique 
and slightly melancholy brooding over 
the emptiness of many of today’s so- 
phisticated lives. 

Haroip C, GarDINER 
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Three ladies reminisce 


MANY A GOOD CRUSADE 








By Virginia Crocheron Gildersleeve, 
Macmillan. 422p. $5 


These memoirs make an interesting | 
book. One wonders how a student and 
scholar could lead such an active life, 
participate in so many movements and 
campaigns, and travel so extensively, 
Only an alert mind and a strong body 
could have enabled this extraordinary 
woman to do so. 

Miss Gildersleeve begins her story 
with accounts of her childhood ina 
New York family with claim to some 
distinction and wealth. Her father was 
a judge of the Court of General Ses } 
sions and later a judge of the Supreme 
Court of New York. Virginia attended 
private day school in the city and 
afterwards the Brearley School. She 
entered Barnard College in 1895. This 
was her first pioneering, since women 
were not generally attending college 
in 1895. She pursued graduate work 
at Columbia University, which ult:- 
mately granted her a doctorate in 
1908. 

Miss Gildersleeve says she “drifted 
into the teaching profession” when 
she accepted a teaching post at Bar- 
nard College. Barnard was truly her 
home, for she became dean in 1910, 
and continued in that capacity until 
her retirement in 1946. Her vigorous 
leadership extended the scope and 
quality of college education for wo 
men. 

Miss Gildersleeve is known to all 
for her work as a member of the 
American delegation to the San Fran- 
cisco Conference of 1945, which 
drafted the charter of the United Na 
tions, She qualified for selection 4 
the only woman member of the U. $. 
Commission by years of outstanding 
work in the national and international 
field. 

During World War I, she was ap 
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he was ap 


inted to the Mayor’s Committee of 
Women on National Defense. After 
the war, in an effort to educate people 
‘ward international understanding 
and cooperation, her interests were di- 
rected toward forming the Interna- 
ional Federation of University Wo- 
men. She worked for the Near East 
College Association. She was instru- 


mental in forming the Waves, or - 


“Women Accepted for Voluntary 
Service” in the U. S. Navy and be- 
came the chairman of the Advisory 
Council. 

Following the San Francisco Con- 
ference, Dean Gildersleeve became a 
member of the American Educational 
Mission to Japan in 1946. The same 
year she retired from Barnard College 
and from the world area where she 
had performed courageously and en- 
ergetically over a span of many years. 

Miss Gildersleeve has written in an 
intimate, yet restrained, manner of 
her personal life and public activities. 
She is frank, modest and sincere in 
her observations and_ philosophies, 
which represent the liberal point of 
view. She is a woman who has con- 
tributed much to the prestige of her 
country, and her memoirs are well 
worth the reading. 

MARGARET Scott LIENERT 





MADELEINE—YOUNG WIFE 





By Mrs. Robert Henrey. Dutton. 380p. 
$4 


This is the third in the series of Mrs. 
Henrey’s accounts of her life—first as 
“the little Madeleine” growing up in 
Paris’ poorer quarters about the time 
of World War I; then as the pretty 
young manicurist in a great London 
hotel, who is wooed by her Prince 
Charming, struggles alone with a bout 
of near-tuberculosis in a sanitarium, 
and at last marries her young man. 

Now we have the story brought up 
to date: the purchase of a farm in 
Normandy, complete with 16th-cen- 
tury farmhouse, in which Madeleine 
will live and raise her child, joined 
by her husband on week ends, from 
across the Channel. But the year was 
1938; within two years there was the 
flight along the refugee-choked roads 
and endurance of the blitz in London; 
finally return to the farm. 

There is the house, looted by neigh- 
bors, to be refurnished; there are re- 
unions with friends and sad tales of 
violence and betrayal. Above all, there 
is the centuries-old rhythm of Norman 
farm life to be settled into again, until 
the account ends on a note of exulta- 
tion: “Oh, these little farmhouses, 


hidden among the apple trees, are they 
not too lovely for words?” 

Mrs. Henrey continues in this book, 
in some respects, the fine points of 
her first two: the keenness of observa- 
tion, the compassion and _ clarity, 
which are so truly French and so 
much hers. Through her eyes we see 
her neighbors, all with the mingled 
likeableness, cunning and avarice of 
the Norman peasant. 

On the debit side of the ledger 
should be mentioned several misprints, 
and in the writing itself a lack of fin- 
ish, a preoccupation of the author 
with herself. It would seem that both 
publisher and author suffered from 
trying to make too close a deadline. 

M. STREET THORNE 





MY SEVERAL WORLDS 





By Pearl Buck. Day. 407p. $5 


Women will read avidly this record of 
the life of a woman unique in many 
ways. The writing displays the talent 
that won for Pearl Buck a Pulitzer 
and a Nobel Prize. The friendliness 
for peoples of all races carries a heart- 
ening message. The richness of ob- 
servation and memory gives vivid pic- 
tures of distant lands and bygone 
days, historically valuable. 





THE FAMILY FOUR-—A Missal or Prayerbook 





—gold edge $7.50. 


ST. JOHN'S DAILY MISSAL 
With foreword by Rev. Robert I. Gannon, S.J. 
Complete, convenient size—up-to-date legible type— 
exquisite bindings and So Reasonable In Price. 


Cloth $2.95; Imit. Lea. $4.90; Leather $6.50 
Gift Binding—the exclusive Tan Leather Filet 





For Every Member of the Family— 
ST. JOHN'S SUNDAY MISSAL 


With foreword by Rev. Henry Gebhard 


The most complete text in print with Mass for 
Sundays and Major Feast Days; also includes all 
popular Novenas and Devotions. Text arrangement 
simplified for following the priest at Mass. 

Cloth $1.00; Leather $2.70; De Luxe $5.25 





the public prayer of the Church. 


An expert liturgist says: 


keep a copy at hand.” 


Cloth $1.75 


BISHOPS RECOMMEND IT— 

“I have never seen a more complete prayerbook.” 
“It is a lifetime companion in prayer.” 

“A great improvement over former type prayerbooks. It has everything 
one would wish to look for in a useful companion at Mass or at prayer. 


ST. JOHN'S DAILY PRAYERBOOK 


By Rev. Daniel M. Dougherty 


The first prayerbook in print uniting your personal devotions with 


” 


“It will bring not sentimental but true Christian consolation to all who 


“Carefully and skillfuly edited, attractively, conveniently produced.” 
Imitation Leather $2.25 


Leather $4.00 





First Book For 
Little Children 


34% x 5%4—47 Pages. 19 full page 
illustrations in color, with text by 
the Benedictine Nuns. The first intro- 
duction of the child to the Mass— 
the pre-Communion age group. Text 
is printed in two colors, red and 
blue, throughout. 


Imit. leather, black or white 80¢ 


White simulated Mother of 
Pearl $1.25 


Bindings individually boxed. 





At all Bookstor 





C. WILDERMANN CO., INC. 26 Vesey Street, New York 8, N. Y. 
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History of 
St. Meinrad 
Archabbey 


by ALBERT KLEBER, O.S.B. 


SUULUEUCUCUUUUEUOEUOUEUTUEOEEOOUUTROETEEOEDZ: 
TEREUUCECUEUUEUOUTEOEDEGUOEODUEOEDNCHUEES 


A history of the first 100 years of 
St. Meinrad Archabbey by a monk who 
has personally witnessed 60 years of 
it. 66 photos. 540 pages. 


Price $7.50 


Order from your Bookstore or 


THE GRAIL 


St. Meinrad, Indiana 
MT 
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The life sketched in My Several 
Worlds has been extraordinary, the 
life of a fortunate and privileged 
woman. Her Presbyterian missionary 
parents provided a respected status in 
China, travel in Europe, college edu- 
cation in America. Tragedy brushed 
her first marriage in the birth of the 
“child who could not grow.” She 
turned to writing. Her first book was 
published; her next won a Pulitzer 
Prize. Divorce was followed by a con- 
genial marriage to a brilliant pub- 
lisher and the pinnacle of literary 
success, the Nobel Prize. Motherhood 
was fulfilled by adoption of four chil- 
dren, care and effort for many or- 
phans. Friendships, gracious homes, 
frequent travel have been her happy 
lot. 

Yet the record breathes overtones 
of nostalgia for the past, dissatisfac- 
tion with the present. Mrs. Buck con- 
trasts unfavorably an American house- 
wife with an immaculate, fat baby, 
a mechanized kitchen and TV set, 
with Chinese women, on their knees in 
mud by a filthy pond, scrubbing dirty 
clothes. Would statistics of infant mor- 
tality in the United States as con- 
trasted to those of China warrant her 
judgment? Her emotional desire for 
every child to have a happy home 
does not seem a sound basis for sweep- 
ing strictures on social workers and 
American laws for protection of chil- 
dren. Dislike of dictators does not 
jibe with disparagement of the United 
States Constitution’s provision for 
biennial and quadrennial elections. 

Pearl Buck sets forth her social and 
humanistic views dogmatically. “The 
lay mind must always remain in con- 
trol of the professional” (p. 331); 
“Margaret Sanger has served human- 
ity well in beginning the great work 
of birth control” (p. 324); “I believe 
one divorce should always be socially 
and morally accepted” (p. 323); “Our 
[American] political system abetted 
and partly caused the instability of our 
life . . . complete overturn every four 
years makes impossible development 
of enduring policies” (p. 370). 

Her political judgments are greatly 
simplified. To say of Indo-China: 
“Nor should the American people be 
asked to share the intolerable and an- 
cient burdens of France” (p. 49), is 
giving scant heed to the present agony 
of millions of Christian Vietnamese 
handed over to Communist persecu- 
tion in the recent partition at Geneva. 
To explain matters in China in the 
phrase: “Chiang Kei-shek thought he 
could win by American force . 
Mao Tse-tung seized the opportunity 
Chiang threw away” (p. 48), ignores 


half a century of complex world pol- ° 


itics. 
For Catholic readers, the social 
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philosophy will be disappointing jy 
some respects. Disappointing, too, fo 
the vast audience of women who look 
up to Pearl Buck for her talents, he 
experiences, her achievements, will he 
the lack of spiritual statement. She 
says frankly that she has discarded the 
faith of her parents. “I had seen top 
many good people who were no 
Christian” (p. 97). “The failure of the 
missions and of Christianity . . . was 
that no first-rate Chinese minds 
joined the Christian movement, | 
make this statement without qualifica. 
tion” (p. 120). 

Perhaps Pearl Buck strikes the key. 
note of this present world in two re. 
marks: “I had always been able to do 
what I wanted” (p. 311); “It became 
clear that unless I wanted to spend 
my life in a turmoil which I could 
neither prevent nor help, I would 
have to. . . change my world” (p, 
265). Not every woman, not every 








mortal, is so fortunate as to be able | 


to change worlds when situations do 
not suit. DorotHy G. Wayman 





THE REALITIES OF AMERICAN 
FOREIGN POLICY 





By George Kennan. Princeton U, 


120p. $2.75 


It is Mr. Kennan’s thesis in this little 
book that the American people have 
developed “a kind of schizophrenia” in 
their thinking about foreign policy, in 
which they perceive two apparently 








irreconcilable “planes of international | 


reality.” On the one hand, there is the 
“sane and rational” world of long- 
established Western diplomacy; on 
the other, there is the “monstrous and 
nightmarish” Soviet world, apparently 
guided only by the law of the jungle. 

Mr. Kennan believes, however, that 
the two apparently diverse diplomatic 
worlds are not really so incompatible 
as American insight into foreign pdl- 
icy makes them appear. In the first 
place, the long-standing American 
predilection for legalisms and pana- 


Oy + ee 


ceas in foreign policy—disarmament, | 
arbitration treaties, the Kellogg Pact | 
and the like—has cultivated in Amer | 


icans the highly unrealistic notion that 
traditional diplomacy, given new it- 
stitutional forms, could ultimately 
solve the major power-conflicts in- 
herent in the state system. Americats 
have failed consistently, he asserts, to 
recognize the unhappy fact that the 
dynamism of Western culture makes 
violence an inevitable concomitant of 
international change. 

This conclusion paves the way for 
Mr. Kennan’s acceptance of the Mor 
genthau thesis that it is impossible to 
establish any principle of international 
morality “as a general criterion for the 
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jetermination of states.” The implica- 
‘on of all this is that the apparent ex- 
mal differences between Soviet and 
Western diplomacy lack ultimate inner 
substance. 

How well this argument hangs to- 
wether is a matter of some uncertainty. 
Obviously, there are great advantages 
for understanding in reducing both 
Soviet and Western diplomacy to the 
common plane of national interest. 
Whether the problem of morality in 
ration to national interest can be 
dealt with so summarily is another 
question. Mr. Kennan himself adds 
some complexity to the issue by his 
insistence that American foreign policy 
is ‘by and large beneficial to the civil- 
ization of which we are a part.” One 
may observe further that the reduc- 
tion of Soviet and Western diplomacy 
to a common denominator tends to 
conceal the extent to which the cold 
war is symptomatic of a giant lesion 
within Western civilization itself. 

Mr. Kennan is at his best in his 
analysis of the related issues of con- 
tainment, liberation and preventive 
war, He points out accurately enough 
that the term “liberation,” while un- 
deniably a vague cliché, usually im- 
plies advocacy of “the violent over- 
throw of Soviet power” and the con- 
viction that such a program of vio- 
lence ought to “constitute an active 
aim of Western, and _ particularly 
American diplomacy.” 

In other words, liberation implies 
preventive war, a notion he thinks 
hopelessly impracticable. Preventive 
war, he asserts, would cost the United 
States the support of the free world 
abroad and public opinion at home, 
and would embark the nation on a war 
that could not be won, simply because 
‘its aims would be too sweeping, too 
ambitious and too total.” 

The author’s solution for the prob- 
lem of Soviet power is still very like 
that set forth in his earlier writings. 
External pressures and internal social 
and economic changes, he is con- 
vinced, will ultimately work subtle 
change in Soviet internal institutions. 
This in turn may be expected to make 
Communist statesmen more amenable 
to traditional Western diplomatic 
techniques, One can only observe a 
little sadly that it is equally possible 
that the impact of social change may 
well be to increase Soviet war poten- 
tial and thereby help to maintain un- 
impaired the old vigor of Soviet dy- 
namism. : 
On the other hand, it is difficult to 
lsagree with Mr. Kennan’s argument 
that American foreign policy with re- 
spect to Russia must be cast in terms 
of long-range objectives which in a 
certain immediate sense turn away 
from the Communist problem itself. 
Thus he thinks that the United States 


must seek to win the friendship of 
neutral peoples in the cold war 
through its own conversion to full 
participation in the world stream of 
thought and civilization. 

For Mr. Kennan, this is not so much 
a matter of new legal formulas or in- 
stitutions as it is of imparting a new 
dynamism to old institutions and pol- 
icies. Thus the author emerges at 
length as an institutional conservative 
who wants none the less a radical re- 
orientation of the whole spirit behind 
American foreign policy. 

AuFrrep H. KELLY 





BLACK POPES: Authority, 
Its Use and Abuse 





By Archbishop Roberts, S.J. Sheed & 
Ward. 139p. $2.50 


The author of this stimulating volume 
is a distinguished member of the So- 
ciety of Jesus, formerly Archbishop of 
Bombay, who resigned his see after 
he had trained his Indian successor to 
take over his office. The title is derived 
from a term applied to the Superior 
General of the Society. The subtitle is 
more to the point: the book is a series 
of considerations on the use and abuse 
of authority. The italics are used ad- 
visedly. It is not a carefully organized 
treatise, but some reflections spiced 
with historical examples, scriptural 
directives and contemporary observa- 
tions. 

In an address in February, 1950, 
Pope Pius XII said: “The Church is 
a living body and something would be 
lacking to her life if expression could 
not be given to public opinion within 
it. For such a lack, both pastors and 
faithful might be to blame.” Arch- 
bishop Roberts contends it is humanly 
impossible to exercise authority with- 
out consulting the governed. But true 
consultation is not to be had unless 
the superior is willing to grant that his 
policy can be sharply criticized by a 
subject, without the slightest suspicion 
of disloyalty. The stifling of all criti- 
cism is not healthy; it encourages 
formalism and the lowering of ideals. 

Obedience is essential for all so- 
ciety and must be seen as a part of 
God’s plan. But the obligation of some 
to obey demands responsibility on 
those who exercise authority. The 
author shows that obedience in the 
New Testament and the early Church 
did not include arbitrary demands 
and servile acceptance. 

To give substance to these observa- 
tions, the archbishop draws on the 
concept of obedience as set forth by 
St. Ignatius. To this saintly founder, 
obedience is the fruit of love, for it is 
the expression of the creature’s rela- 
tions to his Creator. It is basically in- 
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CHOICE BOOKS 


Thunder on 
St. Paul’s Day 


By Jane Lane. A moving 
novel of human decency and 
courage, and a vivid picture 
of a London terrorized by the 
“discovery” of a sham Popish 
plot by the obscure villain 
named Titus Oates. The story 
revolves around a gentle Eng- 
lish family caught up in this 
reign of terror, a story which, 
in its richly human and 
romantic interest, relieves the 
grimness of the background. 
A selection of The Catholic 
Book Club. $3.00 


The Meaning of Life 

and Marriage 
By Baron "Frederick Von 
Gagern, M.D. Translated 
by Meyrick Booth, Ph.D. 
Sympathetic and penetrating 
discussions of the problems 
that beset modern man. The 
author offers frank, practical 
suggestions for overcoming 
the complex difficulties in our 
search for a rich personal life 
and for happiness in marriage. 


$3.25 


Wherever good books are sold 
THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 


























Lay Students of THEOLOGY 
WEST BADEN READINGS 


offers in translation selections from 
the writings of the Church’s great 
theologians to supplement your 
study of theology. 
Priests, seminarians, religion 
teachers will also find these 
selections helpful. 








Suarez’ The Dignity and Vir- 
ginity of the Mother of God 
describes the privileges of Mary 
that form the basis of modern 
Mariology. 


Michel’s Mystery and Prophecy 
establishes the reality of these two 
apologetic concepts against objec- 
tions of modern science. 


de la Taille’s The Hypostatic 


Union offers an ontological ex- 
planation of how Jesus Christ 
could assume a human nature. 


Each selection, circa 100 pages, 90 cents 


Order from the Director 


WEST BADEN READINGS 
West Baden College, West Baden, Indiana 
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ternal. Since power exercised by hu- 
man beings tends to become arbitrary 
and tyrannical, Ignatius considered 
servility in the subject nearly as dan- 
gerous as rebellion. He cautioned his 
followers to avoid the dangerous her- 
esy of the impeccability of the clergy. 

Ignatius structured his Society so 
that those in authority would con- 
sider themselves as servants of their 
brethren. Except for the General, no 
one could hold office long and must 
be prepared to return to the ranks, 
often in the most humble position. In 
office, superiors are surrounded by 
consultors and an admonitor, and 
every subject has the right as well 
as the obligation to speak to them 
as sons to their father. The subject 
must be respected, for he should be 
trained for his work and must be 
trusted to do it. The objectives of 
Jesuit obedience are trust and intel- 
ligent cooperation. 

Archbishop Roberts applies these 
principles to the life of nuns, to indus- 
trial relations and to parish life, where 
cooperation of the laity is necessary 
for spiritual success. He cites historic 
misuses of authority, as with Boniface 
VIII. He concludes with four chapters 
on the relation of obedience to the 
concept of fatherhood. 

Millions of Americans became ac- 
quainted with the Jesuits in the recent 
feature story in Life. It is unques- 
tioned that Archbishop Roberts has 
put his finger on one aspect of their 
strength missed by the editors of the 
popular magazine: the intelligent at- 
titude toward obedience bequeathed 
by their founder. J. N. Moopy 





MANNERS AND MORALS OF THE 


1920°S 





By Sister Mary Patrice Thaman, 
C.PP.S. Bookman Associates, 215p. 
$3.75 


If history helps to an understanding 
of contemporary society, a sociologist 
does well to examine the 1920’s. De- 
spite major differences, the present 
decade and that following on World 


War I have much in common. Sister 
Mary Patrice’s study, Manners and 
Morals of the 1920's, focuses on many 
of these shared qualities, One recog- 
nizes common problems of society in 
a postwar world and the unchanging 
comments of editor, preacher or pub- 
licist on their origins and cures. 

Indeed, today’s public spokesmen 
may well ask how their predecessors’ 
comments, here culled from the re- 
ligious press, have stood time’s test for 
accuracy of analysis, consistency of 
principle and soundness of judgment 
or practicality. 

The author’s aim was an objective 
presentation of attitudes prevalent 
among religious groups, as reflected in 
the pages of representative periodicals, 
with respect to 


. . . manners such as fashions, 
fads, movies, automobiles, pro- 
fessional sports, and morals such 
as birth control, companionate 
marriage, divorce and crime. 


Allowing for the degrees of intensity 
with which given evils were con- 
demned, and for considerable varia- 
tion in explaining their causes, there 
existed a wide area of agreement on 
most topics. Outstanding exception 
must be made for the Unitarian press, 
which registered significant dissents 
on such questions as divorce, birth 
control, trial marriage. 

Reviewing the many comments here 
recorded, one notes that in some in- 
stances they seem to have sprung 
from a hasty or uncritical view of ac- 
tual situations. Again, great moral con- 
fusion could and did arise where, for 
instance, religious spokesmen gave the 
impression that their denunciation of 
smoking on the part of women was on 
a par with their condemnation of the 
evil of divorce. These and other re- 
flections can exercise a sound influ- 
ence on the thought and utterances of 
present critics of society. 

A careful study of this type involves 
a certain risk of tediousness because 
of the presentation of so many similar 
expressions of opinion. Though the 
author's style occasionally borders on 
the overfine, it frequently serves to re- 


lieve the monotonous effect of cat. 
loguing. As Sister Patrice indicates 
her work must be regarded as a help 
to the more difficult task of evaluating 
the actual social or religious signif. 
cance of the opinions here classified 
DonaLp Campion 
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Whereupon He answered, Why, then, 
give back to Caesar what is Caesar's 
and to God what is Gods (Matt 
22:21; Gospel for 22nd Sunday after 
Pentecost). 


It is certainly not surprising that the , 
double life which every man is called | 
upon to lead—the visible life and the | 
invisible, the material and the spiri- 5 
tual, the natural and the supernatural | 
—should tend to fall into occasional 
confusion as we rational animals k- 
boriously make our way, in accor 
dance with the received chronology 
and metonymy, from the cradle to the ; 
grave. f 

Thus: must I go to Mass on this | 
week-end or may I go deep-sea fish » 
ing with my devoted, non-Catholic | 
friends? Under specific circumstances } 
am I obliged, on this one Friday, to | 
ingest the usual tuna and cheese, of 
may I feast on a thick, juicy and pait | 
fully available stcak? Isn’t it possible, | 
in the vexing matter of income tax, t0 } 
cheat the ears off our Uncle Samuel 
without falling foul of our Father, } 
God? 

The very first observation to be 
made concerning the problem of ou ) 
two lives is that the problem is n0t | 
only real, but really difficult. Almost 
two thousand years after the found 
tion of Christianity, the best theolog: 
ical brains in the Catholic Church are 
knocking themselves about and cot | 
tracting something like permanett 
headaches as they try to map out 2 
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wnerete details the complex relation- 

‘) between Church and State. 

When Christ our Lord said, Give 
hack to Caesar what is Caesar's, and 
10 God what is God’s, He was ob- 
viously laying down the broadest kind 
of principle, a basic law which is no 
more detailed than a command like 
Love one another. It was clearly our 
saviour’s intention that the successors 
of His apostles should subsequently 
expound and actually implement the 
sweeping principles which He estab- 
lished. For this very reason, as our 
Lord Himself declared at the Last 
Supper, He would send His Holy 
Spirit: to guide you into all truth. 

A second remark that might be 
offered in connection with this prob- 
lem of the peaceful coexistence of two 
worlds is a comment that was long 
since set down by that most brilliant 
and Christian man, Gilbert Keith 
Chesterton. The fairness, the modera- 
tion, the sweet reasonableness of our 
Saviour’s great word about God and 
Caesar has been the hallmark, ever 
since, of the authentic teaching of the 
Catholic Church on all those contro- 
versial questions arising out of man’s 
dual existence. 

As Chesterton pointed out, truth is 
always central and equitable, while 
heresy is always eccentric and ex- 
treme. The heretics sometimes want 
everyone to marry, and then abruptly 
curse marriage as a bondage and a 
savery. In one breath revolutionaries 
would suppress the Church, in the 
next they would abolish the govern- 
ment. As they go to bed in the evening 
the cranks furiously deny the exis- 
tence of hell, but rise next morning 
to allow only a few very special peo- 
ple (generally themselves and their 
friends) into the kingdom of heaven. 
There are those who long for the re- 
tun of universal Prohibition, and 
sometimes they get roaring drunk. 

Over against all such wild-eyed 
fanticism there stands for all time, as 
in today’s Gospel, the cool sanity, the 
calm reasonableness of Christ and His 
Bride, the Church. Holy Mother 
Church vigorously denies that Caesar 
is God; but she never contends that 
Caesar is not Caesar. 

VinceNT P, McConrry, S.J. 
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THEATRE 


ON YOUR TOES. Delving into the 
archives, your reviewer discovers that 
the revival presented by George Ab- 
bott at the 46th Street Theatre was 
originally produced in 1936. It was a 
year when the paranoiac Hitler was 











getting set to make a shambles of 
Europe, while the conniving Stalin 
was laying long-range plans for pick- 
ing up the pieces. On Your Toes has 
aged a bit since then, but the world 
has aged a great deal more, If the 
production seems less exuberant on 
second showing, the cause may be that 
its present audience is less receptive. 

Mr. Abbott, collaborating with Lo- 
renz Hart and Richard Rodgers, wrote 
the story, while Mr. Rodgers and Mr. 
Hart, working separately, contributed 
the music and lyrics. George Balan- 
chine staged the dances and Mr. Ab- 
bott directed the production. Settings 
and costumes were designed by Oliver 
Smith and Irene Sharaff. Peggy Clark 
developed the light pattern. 

Vera Zorina and Bobby Van are 
starred in the current production and 
Elaine Stritch is featured, all of them 
deserving their billing, along with Kay 
Coulter and Joshua Shelley. They 
make the rather anemic story interest- 
ing as well as plausible. 


FRAGILE FOX. The problem of com- 
mand, which by its nature must be a 
continuous headache to the higher 
military authorities, frequently en- 
gages the attention of playwrights. It 
is the subject of Herman Wouk’s pow- 
erful drama, The Caine Mutiny Court 
Martial, and a few seasons back Wil- 
liam Wister Haines, in Command 
Decision, described the anguish of an 
introspective general tortured by the 
thought that he might be spending 
more lives than a project was worth. 
The problem becomes more perplex- 
ing on the lower echelons. 

So long as a general or admiral is 
loyal and competent, it doesn’t mat- 
ter a great deal whether he is per- 
sonally a brave man or a coward. Be- 
low the rank of major, however, per- 
sonal qualities are of paramount im- 
portance. The grand strategy of the 
most brilliant general can be frustrated 
by captains and lieutenants wanting 
in courage or sergeants and corporals 
without backbone. 

In the drama presented at the Bel- 
asco by Paul Vroom, Norman A. 
Brooks tells the story of a company 
whose captain is a coward and also 
a drunkard. Capt. Erskine Cooney is 
not only a physical coward, afraid to 
face the dangers of combat. He is 
morally craven, afraid to accept re- 
sponsibility for a decision. His cow- 
ardice keeps him in a perpetual feud 
with his junior officers, one of whom 
threatens to kill him if his platoon 
loses any more men as a result of the 
captain’s incompetence. That is as 
much of the story as a reviewer ought 
to reveal, in fairness to the author and 
the optimists who invested their mon- 
ey in the production. 
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ety of English taught courses 
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guages, Psychology, Political 
Science, Literature, Econom- 
ics, Arts, Music and other 
special courses. 

To complement the creditable 
courses at the University, 
IES has included special 
travel programs through Eng- 
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slavia, Switzerland. 

Sailing Date: February 5, 
1955, on Liberte. Price in- 
cludes round trip on boat, 
room and board, tuition at 
the U. and travel expenses. 
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Write today for a free bro- 
chure describing this new 
concept of education. 
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your service, to give you examination and advice 
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Louis Merckling and Staff, Optometrists 
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It would be pleasant to describe 
Fragile Fox as an American Journey’s 
End. Mr. Brooks writes in the tempo 
of melodrama, however, or perhaps 
itis the pace of Herbert Swope’s direc- 
ion that keeps the play continuously 
exciting, though it never achieves 
poignancy. 

Dane Clark and Don Taylor are 
garred as the efficient junior officers. 


James Gregory and Andrew Duggan ° 


are featured—the former as a lieu- 
tenant colonel who tries to bully the 
craven captain into a semblance of 
courage, the latter as the company 
commander whose most frequent com- 
mand is to retreat. Addison Powell is 
an Army doctor and Crahan Denton 
is a battlewise sergeant. None of them 
could be more inwardly taut and out- 
wardly casual in living with sudden 
death if they were actually skulking in 
the grimy cellars and shells of houses 
simulated by Ralph Alswang’s imag- 
inative settings. 

I would be remiss to conclude this 
report without observing that Fragile 
Fox, while the dialog often runs to 
profanity, is less culpable in that re- 
spect than most American war plays 
of recent vintage. 

THEOPHILUS LEWIS 





FILMS 











WHITE CHRISTMAS marks the first 
appearance of still another new film 
process, VistaVision. The mechanical 
niceties of the technique escape me, 
but its chief refinement seems to be a 
special, deep-focus lens which makes 
for improved clarity and an almost 
3D quality without the goggles. It 
is said to be sensationally effective for 
panoramic outdoor scenes. The Tech- 
nicolor photography of White Christ- 
mas (by “Oscar”-winning cameraman 
Loyal Griggs), is indeed gratifyingly 
clear and “unfuzzy.” Since most of it 
was shot indoors, it leaves unexploited 
the more spectacular attributes of the 
new process. 

The picture is also what exhibitors 
call a “natural” at the box office, pos- 
sessing at least three qualities which 
automatically make people want to 
see it, It stars Bing Crosby and Danny 
Kaye, it has music by Irving Berlin 
and a familiar and appealing title. In 
all probability this will be enough to 
keep some of the cash customers 
happy, though the picture does dis- 
tressingly little to capitalize on its 
assets, 

The Berlin score, with the exception 
of the title song and one good new 


number, “Count Your Blessings,” is a 
disappointment. Storywise, the film 
deals with a pair of Broadway enter- 
tainers doing a good turn for their 
lovable divisional commander from 
World War II (Dean Jagger), who is 
going broke running a ski lodge in 
Vermont during a perversely snow- 
less winter. In between times the boys 
carry on a desultory romance with a 
sister act (Rosemary Clooney, Vera- 
Ellen). 

No one expects much of musical 
plots but this one is unnecessarily 
fatuous, even by the loosest of stan- 
dards. In particular, it gives very little 
elbow room to Crosby’s special brand 
of relaxed charm and none at all to 
Danny Kaye’s calculated zaniness. You 
can safely take the youngsters or your 
mid-Victorian aunt, but I don’t guar- 
antee that they won’t go to sleep. 

(Paramount) 


CARMEN JONES at its best parlays 
Bizet, Oscar Hammerstein II and 
movie technology to produce some of 
the most stirring musical sequences 
ever filmed. The movie is based on a 
free adaptation of the opera Carmen, 
set in the American South and fea- 
turing an all-Negro cast, which ap- 
peared on Broadway some ten years 
ago. For the film version the movie- 
spawned technique of “dubbing” is 
used to achieve the kind of ideal es- 
thetic synthesis which nature, un- 
aided, very seldom provides. 

The roles of Carmen and Joe (Don 
José) are played by Dorothy Dan- 
dridge and Harry Belafonte, who are 
handsome and dramatically gifted 
performers but lacking in operatically 
trained voices. They are professional 
singers, however, who can mime the 
arias accurately and with perfect con- 
viction while the magnificent voices 
of Marilynn Horne and Marvin Hayes 
are heard on the sound track. This 
happy wedding of sight and sound 
combined with director Otto Prem- 
inger’s fluid staging, the caliber of the 
music itself and Hammerstein’s pun- 
gent and apposite colloquial lyrics 
(the Habajfiera, for example, becomes 
“Love’s a baby that grows up wild. 
She ain’t nobody’s angel child”) pro- 
duce a virtuoso demonstration of 
moviemaking art and technique. 

The picture itself, stunningly spread 
out in color and CinemaScope, has an 
excellent feeling for pace and has 
been adapted with a shrewd eye for 
cinematic values rather than being 
merely a photographed stage piece. 
Perhaps inevitably, it suffers from a 
sense of being contrived to fit a rigid 
and not always appropriate set of 
specifications. Not so inevitably, it 
spirals downhill into an explicitly sexy 
sordidness. 

The cast also includes Joe Adams 
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Pantheon Books 
NEW AND RECENT 


THE MEANING OF HOLINESS 


by LOUIS LAVELLE. Discerning critics in 
France have called this “the best book on 
sanctity written in modern times.” Simply 
and beautifully written, it considers the 
various forms of spirituality in four saints: 
Francis of Assisi, Teresa of Avila, John of 
the Cross, and Francis de Sales. A moving 
meditation on the truth that the Church 
“offers to all the means of holiness.” $2.75 


THE END OF TIME 


by JOSEF PIEPER. Is he who believes 
the Apocalyptic prophecy of the end of 
time able to gain a better perception of 
historical reality? The affirmative answer 
is given in this illuminating book, which 
relates history past and present to revelation. 
By an outstanding Catholic philosopher 
(author of Leisure the Basis of Culture, 
What Catholics Believe, Fortitude and Tem- 
perance). pA 


THE LAST THINGS 


by ROMANO GUARDINI. Death, Purifica- 
tion after Death, Resurrection, Judgment 
and Eternity—one of the most challenging 
of spiritual writers forces us to face these 
old problems in the light of the present age. 
Jubilee: “Moves with superb clarity into 
those regions where mysteries are to be 
revealed and God to be met face to face.” 

2349 


For your gift list, remember: 


WITH THE BIBLE 
THROUGH THE CHURCH YEAR 


FATHER BERON’S magnificent retelling 
of the stories of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, set within the framework of the 
Church Year. Splendidly illustrated in full 
color. Specially recommended for “outstand- 
ing artistic merit” by the Book Selection 
Committee of the American Library Asso- 
ciation Religious Book Round Table, and 
highly praised by the Catholic Press. A 
book for the entire family, a gift for a 
lifetime. 4,95 


THE CHERUBINIC WANDERER 


by ANGELUS SILESIUS. For anyone who 
loves terse religious poetry to meditate upon. 
Books on Trial: “A little classic, can be 
read not only for its literary excellence, but 
for spiritual profit as well.” And a beautiful 
sample of the book-maker’s art. 2.00 


Order from your bookseller 
Please request our catalog 


PANTHEON BOOKS, Inc. 


333 Sixth Ave., New York 14, N. Y. 
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olices = 
12 cents per word 
Payment with order 


"CARDINAL" INCENSE Digne Adimplere 
Finem (Ask your dealer for it). 





IRISH BOOKS. Beleek China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write 
for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall 
Foundations—54”, 6”, 644” and 7”— 
$1.00. Silk Embroidery Floss. Ecclesiasti- 
cal transfer patterns. Linen Girdle Cro- 
chet Thread. Free Samples. Mary Moore, 
Importer. Box 394 M. Davenport, Iowa. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My Hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 163 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 





ORANGES, grapefruit, uncolored, juiceful. 
Individually selected, $3.50 bushel. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Riolemca, Palatka, 


Florida. 





ORDINATION ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
Prayer cards. Samples. L. Prahl, Old York 
Rd. & 35th, Baltimore 18, Md. 





USED CATHOLIC BOOKS. Large stocks 
held. Inquiries and specific WANTS wel- 
comed for immediate supply or search. 
Duckett, Catholic Booksellers, 140 Strand, 
London, W.C. 2, England. 





40,000 BOOKS weekly listing. 15¢ up. Free 
catalog. P. O. Box 11, New York 28. 











(with the voice of Le Vern Hutcher- 
son) as the prize fighter, Husky Miller 
(Escamillo), Olga James, who does 
her own singing and makes a very 
touching figure of Joe’s sweetheart, 
and Pearl Bailey, who proves, also with 
her own singing voice, that Bizet 
wrote a rhythm number, 
(20th Century-Fox) 
Morra WALSH 





RECORDINGS 











Verpi: Requiem. Herva Nelli, so- 
prano; Feodor Barbieri, mezzo so- 
prano; Giuseppi Di Steffano, tenor; 
Cesare Siepi, bass; Robert Shaw 
Chorale and the NBC Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Arturo 
Toscanini. Victor LM-6018. 2-12” 
discs. $11.90 

Without advance notice or fanfare, 

Victor released one of its most excit- 

ing recordings early in October. Since 

the broadcast of the Verdi Requiem 

from Carnegie Hall in January, 1951, 

music lovers have wondered if and 

when Victor would make it available 
on records. It was well worth waiting 
for. 

Verdi had been an admirer of the 
great writer Alessandro Manzoni. So 
deep was Verdi’s grief when Manzoni 
died that he could not attend the fu- 
neral, but went alone several days 
later to visit Manzoni’s grave in Milan. 
It was at that time that Verdi de- 
cided to compose a requiem to be 
performed on the first anniversary of 
Manzoni’s death. 

The first performance of the 
Requiem by a chorus of 120, an or- 
chestra of 100 and leading singers of 
LaScala was conducted by Verdi in 
San Marco Church, Milan. Three 
other performances were given at La- 
Scala a short time later; all met with 
great success. 

It is appropriate that Toscanini 
should be the conductor in this new 
release because of his personal friend- 
ship with Verdi in the composer's late 
years and also his life-long study of 
Verdi's works. The soloists and chorus 
are excellent, for the most part. The 
main exception is Libera me, by Herva 
Nelli. This particular part was done 
much more beautifully by Maria 
Caniglia in the older Victor recording 
of the Requiem (Caniglia, Stignani, 
Gigli, Pinza and the Royal Opera 
Chorus and Orchestra of Rome, Sera- 
fin, conductor. LCT 6003). Indeed, 
the whole older recording is excellent, 
but after hearing the “New Ortho- 
phonic” high-fidelity recording of the 
Toscanini version, one is not likely to 
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be satisfied with the older techniques 
This is an outstanding recording of 
great religious music. As an added 
dividend Victor has included in the 
book containing program notes and 
the libretto ten reproductions from, 
Michelangelo’s “Last Judgment,” 
Korean CHILDREN’S Cor. Uraniz 
URLP 7125. 1-12” disc. $5.95 
When the 25 members of the Korean 
Children’s Choir arrived in the United 
States last April, many individuals 
and companies donated services to aid 





the youngsters and the American. 
Korean Foundation in raising $10 mj. | 
lion “to help the Korean people ty | 
help themselves.” Urania Records was | 
one of these companies. They recorded | 
24 songs by these children, who range 


_ in age from 7 to 18 years and are 


giving the proceeds to the foundation, | 
(A check for $5.95 sent to the Amer. | 
ican-Korean Foundation, New York | 
City, will bring you the record and | 
the knowledge that you are defraying | 


G 
if 

on 
tu 


the expense of schooling one orphan | Sacre 


in Korea for an entire year.) 

rom the very first “How-De-Do” 
to the “Goodbye Song” the listener is | 
held captivated. One of the highlights | 
is Twinkle, Twinkle, sung first in 
Korean and then in English by a 7. 
year-old girl. It is interesting to hear 
“Old MacDonald Had a Farm” and 
“Jingle Bells” sung in Korean. There 
are American and Korean songs. 

This is a charming record for home 
and school collections. Listeners wil 
probably want to cut out some of the 
treble, owing to the brilliance of the 
children’s voices. 


Mr. Strauss Comes To Boston. Bos- 
ton Pops Orchestra, Arthur Fiedler, 
conductor. Victor LM-1809. 1-12” 
disc. $5.95 

In 1872 Johann Strauss arrived in 

Boston to take part in an elaborate 

International Musical Festival. Play- 

ing the violin and conducting simul- 

taneously, the great waltz king en- 
deared himself and his music to the 

Bostonians and the other people who 

had traveled from many parts of the 

country to attend the festival. 

In this new Victor release, Arthur 
Fiedler and the Boston Pops Orches- 
tra, long famous for their interpreta- 
tions of Strauss music, play waltzes, 
quadrilles and polkas which Strauss 
performed at that festival. The last 
number on the record, “Jubilee | 
Waltz,” composed while Strauss was | 
in Boston and dedicated to Patrick 
Gilmore, who organized the festival, 
contains a few bars from “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” This is delightiu 
music, presented in superb perfor 
mance and recording. 

Puyiuis GLass 
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The Catholic Book Club 


in final tribute to the Marian Year 


GIVEN TO YOU FREE 
if you join now and agree to buy 
only four books during the next 
twelve months... 


Sacred Paintings 
by The Great Masters 


Some of the Subjects and Artists 


The Madonna @ The Annucia- 
tion © The Magi ® The Epiphany 








¢ Montegna 

We are proud to say that you 
will receive twelve beautiful re- 
productions of famous master- 
pieces. They range in size from 
7” x 8” to 1044” x 8”; are 
mounted on a 15” x 11” back- 
ground imprinted with gold on 
gray. 

An eight-page brochure, richly 
illuminated with three inch red 
and gold initials, interprets each 
painting. 

These multicolored letter-press 





selects 


-MARY 
and Modern Man 





An entirely different kind of Mariology 
edited by Thomas J. M. Burke, S.J. 


There were ages that once bore the 
stamp of Our Lady’s queenship 


to inspire Christian art 


Ten modern writers now ask 

is that day gone forever 

has she a place in modern times 
what distinctions has she 

what do moderns think of her 














Itz_king od photo-engravings are uniquely 
music to the beautiful; their originals hang in 

eople who a B 

por 2 th the art galleries of the world. 
reed ee Value $5.00 
Val. 
ease, Arthur THE CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB 70 E. 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. } 
ops Orches- i 

: reta- I wish to enrol as member and begin membership with the 
: ie 0 MARY AND MODERN MAN book (s) checked. The CBC agrees ‘to send as a FREE Enrol- 
say edited by Thomas J. M. Burke, $.J.... $3.50 ment Gift SACRED PAINTINGS and the monthly CBC News- 
hich Strauss [] ST. BRIDGET OF SWEDEN Letter announcing the coming selection. The CBC agrees that 
al. The last by Johannes Jorgensen .....ceccees $4.25 a member may accept as few as 4 books and may cancel 
d “Jubilee ) 0 SHRINES TO OUR LADY AROUND membership after such purchase, and that each 5th selection 
Strauss was | THE WORLD }y Zsolt Aradi ........ $4.25* made is to be a FREE DIVIDEND. There are to be no dues 
Patrick - CHRISTIAN CONVERSATION or mailing expenses. Charges per book will not exceed the 
os - u sail bn. eds Poeandio $3.50° publisher’s price, and frequently they will be less. 
ti e es’ va, | | CRON OF LITNTS PTOTTOTHNVE. wo ceeccce L) 

“ CC SAVAGE PAPUA 

tar | a) 

4 dough by Andre Dupeytat ......ceccecees $3.75 Ew eee ees aC 
oh ee | 1 DON QUIXOTE by Cervantes ADDRESS 
yerD p edited by Walter Starkie.......e00. $4.00 jAVBDRESS ..-- eee creer cece rere eeccees 
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Siindstrom, 
SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


It Grows With 
Your Library 


On Approval— 
direct from factory 
at 40% saving to 

you— 


Sold direct from 
factory only, which 
assures you @ perma- 
nent source of supply 
for additional sections 
in the future, also 
saves you the middle- 
man’s profit. Avail- 
able in different de- 
signs, woods, and 
finishes . . . sectional 
= fit — any 
size space, height, or 

Cc. J. LUNDSTROM width. With or with- 
MFG. CO. out glass disappear- 
ehhay SS Sa 


by over 250,000 users. 
Made for the better 


Write for catalog 
D-1154 illustrating 
homes and offices 
since 1899 


complete line with 
factory prices. 











CORRESPONDENCE 











A Catholic Book Service 
Thorough search service for out-of- 
print books. Any subject or language. 
All current and new books supplied. 
Books, documents, MSS, translated. 
Wide range of languages. 
Cc. F. PETELLE 


Box 289 Maywood, Illinois 














eed by > 
d Housekeeping 


43 apveansce 189 


Goo 
o> 
COFFEE CONNOISSEURS 
call for Sherman Exquisite Blend 
Coffee to the tune of a half-mil- 
lion cups a day... at home, in 
fine restaurants, clubs or rail- 
road dining cars. This is the ul- 
timate in coffee blending . . . so 
fine it bears the personal name 
of the Head of the House. 


SHERMAN J. SEXTON 
President 


John Sexton & Co., Sexton Square, Chicago, III. 














Population policy 

Eprtor: In your editorial of Oct. 9, 
“Pius XII on population,” you repeat 
what you have said many times in 
only slightly different words: “Too 
many Catholic commentators, on the 
defensive against militant family plan- 
ners, tend to minimize, if not to deny, 
the extreme urgency of this [popula- 
tion] problem.” 

As a Catholic commentator who has 
frequently noted the population prob- 
lem, I rather resent the implication 
that I am unaware of the difficulties 
facing certain countries because of 
rising numbers, or that I have ever 
minimized them. 

I was interested particularly in your 
reference to the Rev. Stanislaus de 
Lestapis, S.J., who was one of the 
delegates to the World Population 
Congress. Your editorial stated that 
Fr. Lestapis 


. . . expressed the view before 
the world population meeting 
that in a country where over- 
population was a pressing prob- 
lem, the government could legi- 
timately encourage cutting down 
on the birth rate by methods the 
Church considered legitimate. 


It would be illuminating to learn just 
how a government can “encourage” 
cutting down the birth rate without 
at the same time encouraging artificial 
contraception. . A government 
could “encourage” birth limitation 
only by applying at least moral sanc- 
tions against large families, and of- 
fering corresponding benefits to small 
families. Whatever it might do or say, 
it would leave the necessary implica- 
tion that the big thing is to limit the 
family; the means are secondary. 
Denver, Colo. P. H. HALLETT 


Oscars for musicals 

Epiror: In reviewing A Star is Born 
in your Oct. 16 issue, Miss Moira 
Walsh states: “I am fairly certain that 
in real life no actress has ever won 
an Academy Award for her work in a 
musical.” 

Please permit me to correct this. In 
1936, Miss Luise Rainer won the cov- 
eted Oscar for her performance in The 
Great Ziegfeld. While her performance 
was strictly non-musical, the film itself 
was definitely a musical. 

For the record, three actors have 
also won Oscars for their performances 
in what can be classified as musicals: 
In 1952, James Cagney won the Acad- 
emy Award for Yankee Doodle Dandy, 
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and in 1944 both Bing Crosby ang 
Barry Fitzgerald walked away with 
Oscars for their performances in Going 
My Way. 

Many actors and actresses have won 
Academy nominations for their per. 
formances in musicals, but the afore. 
mentioned four personalities are the 
only persons actually to win the Oscar 
for that reason. 

ARTHUR J. CUNNINGHAM 

New York, N. Y. 


-Thanks 


Epitor: Thank you for the compli- 
mentary notice you gave the Newman 
Club Federation, and in a particular 
way our new publication, Contact, in 
your Oct. 16 issue. We are very 
pleased with the laudatory things you 
said about our newspaper, and prom- 
ise that we will try to keep up and 
even surpass the standards of the first 
issue. 

America itself has reason to feel 
complimented and encouraged: the 
number of responses I have received 
from the notice is a good indication 
of the effectiveness of your weekly, 

(Rev.) JoseEpH D. ConNERTON 
Editor Contact 
Chicago, Ill. 


Not the first 

Eprror: On page 78 of your Oct. 16 
issue, in reviewing the book Pio Nono, 
by E. E. Y. Hales, Rev. Aidan C. 
McMullen, S.J., makes the following 
statement: “This is the first book in 
English on Pius IX and his age.” 

In our parish library we have a 
book, donated by a parishioner which, 
I believe, contradicts that statement. 
The title on the cover is Pope Pius the 
Ninth, and the wording on the title 
page is as follows: 

“A Popular Life of Our Holy Father 
Pope Pius the Ninth, drawn from the 
most reliable sources. [Author:] Rev. 
Richard Brennan, A.M., Pastor of St. 
Rose’s Church, New York.” The pub- 
lisher of the book is Benziger Broth- 
ers; the date, 1877. The volume con- 
tains 279 pages, and is in its original 
dark green binding. 

This is really a comparatively minor 
point, but was sufficiently challenging 
to me to stimulate the writing of this 
letter. 

While writing, let me express ap 
preciation for your very fine magazine. 

Joun C. Wecxer, Librarian 
All Souls Parish Library 
Alhambra, Calif. 
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